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Cuap, XIX. Ovr or THE Wor LD. 


je arrival of Harold Jerningham disturbed the even tenor of life 
at the bailiff’s cottage, albeit he earnestly entreated there might 
be no change in his old friend’s existence. Theodore de Bergerac’s 
notion of hospitality was Arabian; and he would have slaughtered his 
daughter’s favourite Newfoundland if Mr. Jerningham had hinted an 
eccentric desire for pdté de foie de chien. He altered his dinner-hour 
from three o’clock to seven, in accordance with the habits of his guest ; 
and he took pains to order such refined and delicate repasts as might 
have been chosen by a Lucullus in reduced circumstances. His cook 
was an old Frenchwoman, who had lived with him ever since he had 
occupied a house of his own; and for a fricassed, chicken, an omelette 
aua fines herbes, a cup of coffee, or a batch of pistolets white as snow 
and light as thistledown, old Nanon was prepared to enter herself in a 
concours of the universe. 

“Ne vous dérangez, donc pas, petite amour,” she said to Helen, when 
that young lady expressed some misgiving on the subject of Mr. Jer- 
ningham’s dinners; “ nous avons toujours les vaches et les poulets ; avec 
ca on a de quoi servir un diner au lor maire. Et puis pour le café: 
n’est-ce pas que je l’ai fait pour madame la mére de monsieur, dans le 
temps? O%était elle qui disait toujours, ‘Il n’y a que Nanon qui fait le 
café comme ca;’ et puis elle se meurt, la bonne dame, et puis, il y avait 
la révolution, et monsieur me dit, ‘ Nanon, adieu, je m’en vais ;’ et puis 
jai tant pleuré, et puis—” 

There was no end to Nanon’s “ et. puis.” 

“C’est une espéce de puits qui n’a point de fond,” said M. de Ber- 
gerac, when his daughter repeated to him some of the old woman’s 
affectionate twaddlings. 
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It was some years since Mr. Jerningham had been to Greenlands, 
and in the past his visits had been of the briefest. 

“Thou art always as one that falls from the heavens,” said M. de 
Bergerac. 

This time, however, it seemed as if the restless demon that ruled 
Jerningham’s existence was in some manner exorcised. The master 
of Greenlands took up his abode in those snug bachelor rooms on the 
ground-floor of the mansion, which he preferred to the statelier apart- 
ments above. There had crept upon the old house a silence and solem- 
nity almost as profound as the mystic silence which reigned in the 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty, and not even the coming of the master 
could break the awful spell. By night and by day the doors shut with 
a clang that might have sounded in the Castle of Udolpho. The cata- 
combs of subterranean Rome are more cheerful than the great stone 
entrance-hall; the chamber in which Frederick Barbarossa sat in a 
charmed sleep, awaiting the summons that was to call him once again 
to the battle-field, was not more appalling than the great dining-room, 
where the shutters were seldom opened, and where the pictured images 
of departed Jerninghams looked ghostlike in the gloom. 

It was only natural, therefore, that Mr. Jerningham should prefer 
the pleasant, home-like rooms in the bailiffs cottage. Considered 
as a habitation only, the cottage was much more pleasant than the 
great house; and at the cottage Mr. Jerningham enjoyed the society 
that was of all mortal companionship most agreeable to him. With 
Theodore de Bergerac there was always some new subject for discus- 
sion; and the theme which employed the quiet days of the savant had 
a keen interest for Harold Jerningham. The Frenchman might ride 
his hobby as hard as he pleased without inflicting weariness upon Mr. 
Jerningham, who in general society affected the tone and manner of a 
gentlemanly martyr. 

He spent all his evenings at the cottage, after contriving to occupy 
himself somehow or other during the day; for this most selfish of men 

‘was too well-bred to intrude upon his friend’s studious hours. It was 
only between six and seven o’clock that Mr. Jerningham made his 
appearance in the little drawing-room, where he generally found Helen 
alone with her books and work, with the ponderous limbs of the New- 
foundland stretched luxuriously upon the hearth at her feet. 

The half-hour before dinner was by no means disagreeable to 
the master of Greenlands, nor was it unpleasant to Helen. Jerning- 
ham the irresistible had not lost the charm of manner that had won 
him renown in that modern Hétel de Rambouillet, to whose saloons all 
that was brightest in the regions of intellect lent its light; and amidst 
whose guests, silent and inscrutable as a shadow, passed that exiled 
prince whose voice now rules the Western world. Mr. Jerningham had 

acquired the art of conversation among the best men of his day, and 
he talked very well. Subdued in all things, he pleased without effort, 
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and was instructive without the taint of dogmatism. . He discussed a 
subject with interest, but he never argued. That war of words which 
some people call conversation was detestable to him. 

Helen was unversed in the hateful art of argument, and she was the 
most delightful, the most sympathetic of listeners. She had read just 
enough to make her a good listener. There was no subject you could 
touch of which she did not know something, and about which she did 
not languish to know more. She was not unpleasantly demonstrative 
of her interest in your discourse, nor did she cut you down in the 
middle of a sentence from the desire to prove herself your equal in 
wisdom; but every now and then, by some apposite remark or well- 
timed question, she demonstrated her interest in your discourse, her 
perfect appreciation of your meaning. 

“If my wife had been like this girl, my marriage would have been 
a turning-point in my life,” Harold Jerningham said to himself, very 
sadly, after one of these pleasant half-hours before dinner. 

After that first interview between the two men, no more was said 
about Eustace Thorburn. To the secretary Mr. Jerningham was un- 
alterably polite, preserving always that tone of the grand seigneur 
which marks difference of rank, and yet is not the assumption of 
superiority ; a manner that seems to say “We are born of different 
races, and, unhappily, no condescension on my part can bring us any 
nearer to each other.” It was the manner of Louis the Great to Moliére 
or Racine. But a very close observer might have discovered that the 
master of Greenlands liked neither the secretary’s presence nor the 
secretary himself. He talked to him a little now and then; for he was 
at his worst a gentleman, and could not insult a dependant; and he 
listened courteously to the young man’s talk. But he rarely pursued 
any subject that seemed a favourite with Mr. Thorburn; and on rare 
occasions when Eustace warmed with the excitement of some argument 
between himself and his employer, and talked with unusual warmth, 
Mr. Jerningham betrayed some slight weariness. 

_ “Do you not find that young man insufferable with his rhapsodies 
about Homer and Alschylus?” he said to Helen one evening. But the 
young lady declared her sympathies with Mr. Thorburn, and this time 
without blushes or confusion whatsoever. 

There is a calm sweet peace that attends the monotony of a happy 
life, in which doubt and bewilderment of mind are unknown. On that 
first day of Mr. Jerningham’s return, Helen had been just a little em- 
barrassed in her conversation with the unexpected guest; hence the 
blushes and confusion that had accompanied her mention of Eustace 
Thorburn. But now she had no more restraint in talking of the 
secretary with Mr. Jerningham than when she talked of him with her 
father. Harold saw this, and began to fancy that he had been mistaken. 
There might be no love-affair between these young people after all. 
He was very willing to think that it was so. “I should be sorry to see 
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Helen de Bergerac waste her regard upon that pedantic young prig,” 
he said to himself. 

Now most assuredly Eustace Thorburn was neither prig nor pedant; 
but in his own tranquil manner Mr. Jerningham was a good hater, 
and he had taken it into his head to hate this young man. The 
prejudice was perhaps not entirely unnatural, since Eustace was in some 
manner a protégé of Laurence Desmond’s. 

Happily for the secretary, this unprovoked dislike was yet unknown 
to him. He was no sycophant, to languish for a rich man’s friendship; 
and he had never studied Mr. Jerningham’s looks or tones so closely 
as to discover the state of that gentleman’s feelings. There was, 
indeed, no room in his mind for any consideration of Mr. Jerningham’s 
thoughts or feelings. He was a poet, and he was in love, and he 
was happy; happy, in spite of the lurking consciousness that there 
might come a sudden end to his happiness. 

Yes, he was happy—calmly, completely happy ; and it is just pos- 
sible that this very fact was irritating to Mr. Jerningham, who was a 
creature of whims and fancies, capricious and exacting as a woman. 
Had he not lived a womanish, self-indulgent life, eminently calculated 
to render the best and bravest of men something less than manly? Mr. 
Jerningham had chosen his position in life, and had never outstepped 
it. In the great opera of existence he had played only one part, and 
that was the réle of the lover—the false, the fickle, the devoted, the 
disdainful, the jealous, the exacting—what you will—but always the 
same part in the same familiar drama; and now that he was too old 
for the character, he felt that he had no further use in life, and that 
for him the universe must henceforward be a blank. 

He felt this always, but never with a pang so keen as that which 
smote him when Eustace Thorburn’s freshness and enthusiasm marked 
the depth of his own gentlemanly hopelessness. For the last fifteen 
years of his life he had kept himself carefully aloof from young men, 
holding the youth of his generation as an inferior species, something 
lower than his dog, infinitely below his horse. He saw young men 
from afar off at his club, and on those rare occasions when he con- 
descended to appear in society, and it seemed to him that they were 
all alike, and all equally inane. The only clever young men he had 
ever met were older in feeling than himself, and more wicked, with the 
wickedness of the Orleans regency as distinguished from the wicked- 
ness of the Augustan age it followed, the decadence from a Lauzun to 
a Rions, from the stately saloons of Versailles to the luwe effréné of 
the Palais Royal. 

But, behold, here was a young man who was intellectual and not 
cynical, learned and not a scoffer, ambitious without conceit, enthu- 
siastic without pretence. Here was a young man whom Harold 
Jerningham admired in spite of himself, and whose virtues and graces 
inspired in his breast a feeling that was terribly like envy. 
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“Ts it his happiness or his youth that I envy him ?” Mr. Jerning- 
ham asked himself when he tried to solve the mystery of his own 
sentiments with regard to this matter. “His youth surely; for the 
other word is only a synonyme for youth. Yes, if I am angry with 
his obtrusive brightness and hopefulness, I suppose it is because I see 
him in full possession of that universal heritage which I have wasted. 
He is young, and life is all before him. How will he spend his ten 
talents, I wonder? Will he turn them into small change, and squander 
them in fashionable drawing-rooms, as I squandered mine? or will he 
invest them in some grand undertaking where they will carry interest 
till the end of time? Helen tells me he is to be a poet. I have seen 
his lighted window shining between the bare black branches when I 
have been restless and prowled in the park after midnight. Ah, what 
delight to be three-and-twenty, with a spotless name, a clear conscience, 
a good digestion, and to be able to sit up late on a winter’s night to 
scribble verses! I daresay his fire goes out sometimes, and he writes 
on, supremely unconscious, and fancying himself Homer. Happy 
youth !” 

A perfectly idle man is naturally the subject of strange whims and 
caprices ; for that saying of Dr. Watts, about the work that Satan sup- 
plies to the idle, is as true as if it had been composed by Plato or 
Seneca. It must surely have been from very déseuvrement that Mr. 
Jerningham wasted so much of his life at the cottage, and devoted so 
much of his leisure to the study of Eustace Thorburn as a member of 
the human family, and Eustace Thorburn in his relation to the student’s 
daughter. Certain it is that he bestowed as much of his attention upon 
the affairs of these young people as he could well have done had he 
been the appointed guardian of Helen de Bergerac’s peace. Closely as 
he studied these young. persons, he could not arrive at any definite 
conclusion about them. Helen’s bright, changeful face told so many 
different stories; and the countenance of the secretary was almost as 
bright and changeful. 

Sweet though the charms of friendship must always be to the jaded 
spirit, Mr. Jerningham was not altogether happy in his intercourse 
with the family at the bailiffs cottage. He found pleasure there, and 
he dallied with the brief glimpses of happiness, loth to lose the bright- 
ness of those transient rays; but he found pain far keener than the 
pleasure, and every day when he went to his old friend’s house he told 
himself this visit should be the last. 

But when the next day came, the outlook over life’s desert seemed 
more than ever dark and dreary; so he lingered a little longer by the 
cool waters of the green oasis. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
MRS, JERNINGHAM IS PHILANTHROPIC. 


Mr. DesmonD took the earliest opportunity of carrying out his 
resolution in the matter of Lucy Alford, otherwise Miss St. Albans. 
He dined at the Hampton Villa within a few days of his visit to 
Whitecross-street, and entertained Mrs. Jerningham with the story of 
his tutor’s daughter, her hopes and her struggles. He told the simple 
little history very pleasantly, and not without a touch of pathos, as he 
sat by the pretty fireplace in the Hampton drawing-room, after a New- 
year’s dinner @ trois with Mrs. Colton and her niece. The dinner had 
been a success, the snug circular table crowned with a monster pine of 
Emily’s own growing; and the chatelaine herself was in a peculiarly 
amiable mood. 

The most delightful of dragons had a habit of dozing after dinner, 
which was just a little hazardous for the fruit under her guardian- 
ship. 

She always awoke from her slumbers to declare that she had heard 
every word of the conversation, and had enjoyed it amazingly ; but this 


' declaration was taken with certain qualifications. Seated in her com- 


fortable nook by the low Belgian mantelpiece, half in the shadow of 
the projecting marble, half in the red light of the fire, she was at once 
the image of repose and propriety—a statue of comfort draped in that 
neutral-tinted silk which is the privilege of middle age. 

“Why do you ever ask stupid people to meet me, Emily?” asked 
Laurence, when he had finished Lucy Alford’s story. ‘See how happy 
we are alone together. It is so nice to be able to talk to you sans géne, 
with the sense that one is really holding converse with one’s best and 
truest friend.” 

Mrs. Jerningham’s flexible lips were slightly contracted as Laur- 
ence said this. His tone was just a little too friendly to be pleasing 
to her. 

“You are very good,” she said rather coldly, “and I am delighted 
to find you think my house pleasant this evening. Is your Miss Alford 
pretty °” 

“No, ‘my Miss Alford’ is not particularly pretty,” replied the 
editor, conscious that the green-eyed monster was not entirely banished 
from that comfortable paradise ; “at least, I suppose not. She is the 
sort of girl who is usually called interesting. I remember a young 
man whu called all the beauties of the season ‘pleasing.’ His phrase- 
ology contained no warmer epithet. They were all pleasing. I think, 
without going too far, I may venture to call Miss Alford pleasing.” 

“She is young, of course ?” 

“A mere child.” 

“Indeed! A mere child, like Goethe’s Mignon or Hugo’s Esmer- 
alda, I suppose ?” 
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This was a very palpable pat from the paw of the green-eyed one ; 
but Mr. Desmond had set his foot upon the ploughshare, and he was 
not inclined to withdraw from the ordeal because the iron proved a 
little hotter than he had expected to find it. 

“She is not in the least like Mignon. She is a very sensible, rea- 
sonable young lady, about eighteen years of age. Now I know that 
you are dreadfully at a loss for some object upon which to bestow your 
sympathy, and it has struck me that, with very little trouble to yourself, 
you might confer much kindness on this friendless girl. She is of gentle 
blood, of refined rearing; and she is quite alone in the world; for I 
count her broken-down, drunken father as less than nothing. She is 
all innocence, gratitude, and affection; and—” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Jerningham. “ You appear to have 
studied her character with considerable attention.” 

“She is as simple as a child, and reveals her character in half a 
dozen sentences. Go and see her, Emily; and if you are not pleased 
and interested, let your first visit be your last.” 

** And if I should be pleased and interested, what then ?” 

“Your own heart will answer that question. The girl is a lady, 
exposed to all the miseries of genteel poverty, disappointed of one 
theatrical engagement, and not likely to be professionally employed 
for some months. I think your first impulse will be to bring her 
home with you. Her youth is fast fading in her miserable home, 
where there is so much anxiety, so little happiness. You have lamented 
the emptiness of your life, your inability to be of use to your fellow- 
creatures—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Desmond, I told you very plainly that I have no 
taste for philanthropy.” 

“ And I took the liberty to disbelieve you. I am sure you do 
yourself injustice when you pretend not to be kind and womanly.” 

* And I am to go about the world adopting casual orphans, or any 
amiable young persons who happen to be afflicted with disreputable 
fathers, in order to gratify the charitable instincts of Mr. Desmond, 
whose last mania is the rescue of pretty actresses from the anxieties 
and discomforts of their profession ?” 

“You will do just as you please, Emily,” Laurence answered very 
coldly. ‘I thought the history of this girl’s trials would have inte- 
rested you. I might have known that you would receive it in your 
usual spirit.” 

** And pray what is my usual spirit ?” 

“ A very unpleasant one!” 

“Indeed! I am a most objectionable person because I do not 
rush to the rescue of Miss Lucy Alford, whom you talk of, by the 
way, as Lucy, éout court. Shall I order the brougham, and go in 
search of your paragon to-night ?” 

Mrs. Jerningham extended her hand, and made as if she would 
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ring the bell. Mrs. Colton’s slumbers were broken by a faint moaning 
sound, as of remonstrance. 

“T shall never again mention the name of my paragon, Mrs. Jer- 
ningham,” said Laurence, rising and planting himself with his back 
to the fireplace; “nor will I ever again ask the smallest favour at 
your hands. You have a positive genius for aggravation !” 

“Thank you very much. It is not given to everyone to be so 
charming as Miss Alford.” 

*‘ Good-night, Mrs. Colton,” said Laurence, as the image of the 
proprieties awoke to life, conscious that the atmosphere had changed 
since she sank to her peaceful slumbers. ‘I have a little work to do 
to-night, and must get back to town early.” 

This awful threat brought Mrs. Jerningham’s proud spirit to the 
dust immediately. 

**O no, you are not going away,” she exclaimed. “Aunt Fanny is 
just going to give us some tea—why are those people always so long 
bringing the tea?—and after tea you shall have as much music as you 
like, or none, if you like that better. I will go and see your tutor’s 
daughter to-morrow morning, Laurence; and if aunt Fanny and I 
find her a nice person—nice in the feminine sense of the adjective, bien 
entendu—we will bring her down to stay with us for a few weeks.” 

After this there was perfect harmony for the rest of the evening. 
No one could be more gentle, more humble, more charming than Mrs. 
Jerningham, after she had goaded the man she loved to the verge of 
madness ; but so to goad him was a delight that she could not forego. 

Early in the next afternoon the simple inhabitants of Paul’s- 
terrace were electrified by the apparition of a brougham and pair—a 
brougham, on the box whereof sat two servants clad in subdued and 
unexceptionable livery—a brougham which even the untutored deni- 
zens of Ball’s-pond recognised as the very archetype of equipages. A 
tremendous knock at the door of No. 20, set Lucy’s heart beating; a 
pompous voice asked if Miss Alford was at home; and in the next 
minute the door of the brougham was opened, and two ladies alighted 
—ladies whose furs were alone worth a fortune, as the proprietress of 
No. 20 informed her gossips at the first opportunity. 

Lucy’s heart fluttered like some frightened bird in a cage, as Mrs. 
Jerningham advanced to greet her with outstretched hand and plea- 
sant smile. It was long since she had been accustomed to any but 
the free-and-easy society of the greenroom, where the ladies called 
her “St. Albans,” and the gentlemen “my dear,” in no impertinent spirit, 
but with a fatherly familiarity which had, at first, rather amazed her. 

Mrs. Jerningham’s carriage, and sables, and elegance, and beauty, 
were alike startling to her; and this handsome lady was Mr. Des- 
mond’s friend! The world in which he lived was inhabited by such 
people! O, what a vulgar, miserable place Paul’s-terrace must 
have seemed to him! what a loathsome den the prison in which her 
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father languished, broken-down and desolate! The ex-coach was 
drinking brandy-and-water, and maundering about great “ wines,” and 
patrician bear-fights—the battles of Ursa Major—in the prison-ward, 
as the girl thought of him, and enjoying life very tolerably after his 
own fashion. 

“Our common friend Mr. Desmond has sent me to call upon you, 
Miss Alford,” said the lady in sables, with much cordiality of tone 
and manner, and with Lucy’s timid hand in her own. “ We are to be 
excellent friends, he tells me; and he has given me such an interesting 
account of your professional career, and your love for the drama, that 
I feel. already as if I knew you quite intimately. I hope I do not 
seem altogether a stranger to you.” 

“O no, indeed,” faltered Lucy. “Mr. Desmond told me how kind 
you are ; and I am sure—” 

This was all that Miss Alford was capable of saying just yet. Mrs. 
Jerningham had noted every detail of her appearance by this time, 
with some touch of that fatal spirit whose influence embittered so 
much of her life. 

“Yes, she is interesting,” thought the visitor, “and not exactly 
pretty ; and yet I am not quite convinced of that. Her eyes are very 
blue and large, and have a tender, earnest look, that is assumed, no 
doubt, like the rest of her stage tricks; and, I declare, the minx has 
long black eyelashes. I wonder whether she has dyed them? That 
rosy little mouth is painted, no doubt, in order to set off her pale 
complexion, which of course is pearl-powder, so artfully put on that 
one cannot see it. No doubt these actresses have a hundred secrets of 
the Rachel kind.” 

Thus whispered jealousy ; and then spoke the milder voice of 
womanly compassion. 

“That brown-merino dress is dreadfully shabby, almost thread- 
bare about the sleeves; and what a horrible place to live in, with 
children playing on the door-step, and fowls — actually fowls !—in 
the area. Poor little thing! she really seems like a lady—shy and 
gentle, and alarmed by our grandeur.” 

The voice of compassion drowned the green-eyed one’s insidious 
whisper, and in a very few minutes Mrs. Jerningham had contrived to 
set Lucy at her ease. She made Miss Alford talk of herself, and her 
hopes and disappointments, in discoursing whereof Lucy was careful to 
avoid all mention of the Cat’s-meat-man. 

“‘T want you to come and stay a few days with me at Hampton, 
Miss Alford,” said Emily. ‘ You are not looking at all well, and our 
nice country air will revive you after all your worries—A week at 
Hampton would quite set Miss Alford up in the matter of health, 
wouldn’t it, aunt Fanny ?” 

On this Mrs. Colton, of course, seconded her niece’s proposal; but 
Lucy was evidently at a loss to reply to this flattering invitation. 
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“Tt would be most delightful,” she murmured. “I cannot thank 
you sufficiently for your kindness. But I think while papa is—away 
—I ought not to—” 

And here she looked down at her threadbare merino dress, and 
Mrs. Jerningham divined that there lay the obstacle. 

“T shall take no refusal,” she said, while Lucy was wondering 
whether she could enter society in the pink silk she wore fcr the second 
act of the Lady of Lyons, or the gray moiré-antique—a deceitful and 
spurious kind of fabric with a cotton back—which she wore for Julia 
in the Hunchback. “Ihave pledged myself to carry you off to Hamp- 
ton, and I must keep my word. I will not wait for any preparations. 
in the way of toilette; you must come in the dress you have on, and 
my maid shall run you up two or three dresses to wear while you are 
with me. I have a mania for buying bargains, and I have always half 
a dozen unmade dresses in my wardrobe. It will be a Teal charity to 
take them off my hands, and leave me free to buy more bargains. I 
never can resist that insidious man who assails me, just as I have 
finished my shopping, with the remark that if I happen to want any- 
thing in the way of silks or moirés, he can call my attention to a most 
valuable opportunity. And I yield to the voice of the tempter, and 
burden myself with things I don’t want.” 

After this, the question was easily settled. Mrs. Jerningham met 
all Lucy’s difficulties in the pleasantest manner, while Mrs. Colton put 
in a kind word every now and then; and, encouraged by so much kind- 
ness, Lucy yielded. It was agreed that she should write to her father, 
and pack her little carpet-bag of indispensables between that hour and 
five o’clock, during which interval the two ladies were to pay their 
visits, and take their luncheon, while the horses had their two hours’ 
rest, and then return, to convey Miss Alford to Hampton in the 
brougham. 

Lucy felt like a creature in a dream when the archetypal carriage 
had driven away, and she was left alone to make her arrangements for 
the visit to Hampton. These were not the first refined and well-bred 
women she had met, but never before had she been on visiting terms 
with the proprietress of such sables, or such an equipage, as those pos- 
sessed by Mrs. Jerningham. 

“* How good of him to give me such kind friends!” she said to her- 
self. She felt gratefully disposed towards Mrs. Jerningham, but her 
deepest gratitude was given to Laurence, the benefactor and champion 
who had sent this lady to her in her hour of difficulty. 

She had many little duties to perform before the return of her new 
friends—little bills to pay, a letter to write to her father, and a post- 
office order to procure for the same helpless individual. After paying 
all debts due to landlady and tradesmen, she reserved for herself only 
one sovereign of the money given her by Laurence Desmond. The rest 
she sent to the prisoner. 
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“Do not think me unkind if I ask you to be very careful, dear 
papa,” she wrote. “This money is the last we can expect to receive 
from Mr. Desmond. He has been more kind than words can express, 
and I am sure you will feel his kindness as deeply as I do.” 

And then came a description of the strange lady, the grand car- 
riage, and the invitation that she would fain have refused. 

“You must not imagine that I am enjoying myself while you are 
unhappy, poor dear papa,” she continued. “I thought that to refuse 
Mrs. Jerningham’s invitation would seem ungracious to her, and un- 
grateful to Mr. Desmond; so I am going to Hampton. The train will 
bring me to town in an hour whenever you wish to see me, and you 
have only to write one line to me at River Lawn—isn’t that a pretty 
name for a place?—telling me your wish, in order to be immediately 
obeyed. I have told Mrs. Wilkins that you may return at any 
moment, and*she has promised to make you comfortable in my ab- 
sence. She seemed awestruck by the sight of Mrs. Jerningham’s car- 
riage, and has adopted quite a new tone to me within the last hour. 
You know how disrespectful she has been lately. I think she sus- 
pected that you had been taken to that dreadful place; but the 
appearance of the carriage and the settlement of her account have 
quite changed her. I hope you do not sit in draughts, and that you 
take care to secure a corner near the fire. It almost breaks my heart 
to think of you sitting in that long dreary room, while I am going 
away to a pleasant house. It seems almost heartless in me to go; but, 
believe me, I only do so to avoid offending Mr. Desmond. 

“God bless you, dear papa, and help you in your hour of trouble. 

“Your ever loving child, 
“ Luoy.” 


After this letter to her father, Miss Alford wrote a note to Laur- 
ence Desmond, thanking him for his kindness to herself, and putting 
in a timid little plea for the prisoner in Whitecross-street. By the 
time these letters were written and posted, and Lucy’s modest little 
carpet-bag packed, the brougham was again a thing of wonder for the 
inhabitants of Paul’s-terrace, more especially wonderful upon this occa- 
sion by reason of two flaming lamps, that flashed like meteors upon the 
darkness of Ball’s-pond. Lucy could not help feeling a faint thrill of 
pride as she stepped into this vehicle, attended to the very door by 
the obsequious Mrs. Wilkins, who insisted on getting in the way 
of that grandiose creature in livery whose business it was to open and 
shut the door of the brougham. 

Mrs. Jerningham’s bays performed the distance between London 
and Hampton in about two hours, and during the long drive Lucy 
told the two ladies a good deal about herself and her father, and the 
old days in which Laurence Desmond had read for “ greats” at Henley. 
All this she related without egotism, and urged thereto by Emily, who 
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seemed interested in all Miss Alford had to tell, but most especially 
interested in her account of Mr. Desmond’s reading for honours. 

‘And was he very industrious?” she asked; “did he work very 
hard ?” 

** Well, yes, I believe he read sometimes at night; but I was only 
nine years old, you know,” replied Lucy, “and poor mamma used to 
send me to bed very early. Mr. Desmond and his two friends used to 
be on the river nearly all day, sometimes training for boat-races, you 
know, and sometimes fishing—spinning for jack, I think they used to 
call it. I am sure we almost lived upon jack, there were so many 
caught.” 

“ But surely it was not by spinning for jack that Mr. Desmond got 
his degree?” 

“0, no; of course he did read, you know, because he came to 
Henley on purpose to read. I believe there used to be’a great deal 
of reading done every night after the shutters were shut and the lamps 
lighted. But Mr. Desmond used to say he could never work well 
until he had used up his idleness; and he declared that he never 
felt himself in such good training for cramming Thicksides as after 
a long day’s punting.” 

“Cramming Thicksides!” cried Mrs. Jerningham in amazement ; 
“what, in mercy’s name, did he mean by that ?” 

“0, Thicksides is the Oxonian name for Thucydides.” 

“* How very charming! And at night, when the lamps were lighted, 
Mr. Desmond and your father used to cram Thicksides ?” 

‘Yes, and Cicero ; the Philippics, you know, and that sort of thing; 
and all the Greek tragedies, and Demosthenes, and Mill’s Logic. I be- 
lieve Mr. Desmond’s friends were both ploughed. Papa said that they 
were not nearly so clever as he.” 

‘And your papa thinks him very clever, I suppose?” 

“Papa says he is one of the best Baliol men; and Baliol is a col- 
lege where they work very hard, you know.” 

“Indeed, Miss Alford, I know nothing of the kind.” 

“‘T beg your pardon ; I only said you know, in a general sense, you 
know. Papa has often told me what a silly, vulgar habit it is, you 
know; but I go on saying it in spite of myself.” 

“Tt is not such a very grave offence, Lucy. May I call you Lucy, 
Miss Alford?” 

“O, if you please. I should like it much better than for you to 
call me Miss Alford.” 

“In that case it shall always be Lucy,” replied Mrs. Jerningham 
kindly; “ Lucy is such a pretty name, and suits you admirably.” 

She was thinking of Wordsworth’s familiar lines, 

“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 
“T am not fit for human nature’s daily food,” she said to herself. 
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*T am what the French call difficile; not easily pleased by others, never 
quite satisfied with myself. The circumstances of my life have always 
been exceptional; but I doubt if I should have been a happy woman 
under happier circumstances.” 

The question of how much character may or may not be moulded 
and influenced by circumstances, was a psychological problem too dif- 
ficult for Mrs. Jerningham’s comprehension. She knew that she was 
not happy; and there were times when she was inclined to ascribe her 
unhappiness to some radical defect in her own character, rather than to 
her exceptional position. 

She found herself pleased and interested by Lucy Alford; but she 
was nevertheless bent on measuring the extent of that young lady’s 
acquaintance with Laurence Desmond. 

“T am glad to think that your father considers Mr. Desmond so 
clever,” she said presently, returning to the charge. 

“O yes, he is very clever; and as good as he is clever,” replied 
Lucy, with more enthusiasm than was quite agreeable to her ques- 
tioner. 

“You have seen a great deal of him in the course of your life ?” 

“OQ yes; I used to be with him and papa a great deal at Henley, 
in the punt, you know, when I was nine years old. I used to catch 
flies for them,—blue-bottles, and all sort of flies. It seemed very 
cruel to the flies, you know; but Mr. Desmond was so kind to me, and 
I was pleased to be of any use to him.” 

“ And have you seen him very often since you were nine years 
old?” 

“O no, very seldom; never until two or three weeks ago, when 
papa wrote to ask him for an introduction to a London manager. But 
in that short time he has been so kind, so good, so generous, so 
thoughtful, that—” 

The rest was expressed by a little choking sob. 

“‘T am glad to think that he is kind and generous and thoughtful,” 
said Mrs. Jerningham very seriously. “ He is my friend, Lucy—a very 
old and intimate friend; and I am more pleased to hear him praised 
than to hear any praise of myself. Your gratitude for his kindness 
touches me very deeply.” 

There was a tone of appropriation in this speech which was felt 
rather than understood by Lucy. She was conscious that this grand 
lady of the irreproachable brougham claimed Laurence Desmond for 
her own, and she began to perceive how frail a link was that acci- 
dental association which bound him to herself. 

“ Laurence has asked me to be your friend, Lucy,” continued Mrs. 
Jerningham, and something that was almost pain smote Lucy’s heart 
as the lady uttered his Christian name for the first time in her hear- 
ing. ‘He has requested me to be your friend and adviser; and it will 
be a great pleasure to me to obey his wish. Of course it will be much 
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better for you to accept friendship from me than from him, Lucy. 
That kind of thing could not go on for ever, you know.” 

“‘O, of course not,” murmured Lucy. She was too innocent to per- 
ceive the real drift of this remark. She thought that Mrs. Jerningham 
was considering the business entirely from a pecuniary point of view. 
“Of course I know that Mr. Desmond could not afford to go on helping 
papa as he has been helping him,” she said; “it would be very shame- 
ful of us to wish it.” 

“You could not afford to receive money from him any longer, 
Lucy,” returned the voice of worldly wisdom from the lips of Mrs. 
Jerningham. “It would be a most improper position for you to 
occupy. In future you must tell me your troubles, and I shall always 
be glad to help you; but all confidences between you and Mr. Des- 
mond had much better come to an end.” 

“T do not want to confide in him; that is to say, I do not want to 
ask favours of him,” replied poor Lucy, much distressed by this stern 
dictum. “But my friendship for him cannot come to an end. I can- 
not so easily forget his kindness. IfI were at the Antipodes, and with 
no hope ever to see his face again, I should think of him with the same 
regard and gratitude to my dying day. If I live to be an old, old 
woman, I shall always think of him as my truest and kindest friend.” 

“Your grateful feelings are very creditable; but I hope you will 
not express yourself in that manner to other people, Lucy. You talk 
in a way that sounds theatrical, and rather bold. A girl of your age 
ought not to be so very enthusiastic about any gentleman.” 

‘* Not when he has been so good, so generous ?” 

‘Not under any circumstances. You may be as grateful as An- 
drocles, or the lion—which was it that was grateful, by the by ?— 
but you need not indulge in that kind of rhapsody; it is not in very 
good taste.” 

This was the first time Lucy had heard of taste, in the modern- 
society sense of the word. She submitted to Mrs. Jerningham’s sen- 
tence. The voice of a lady admired and respected by Laurence 
Desmond must be sacred as the voices of Delphos. 

The carriage rolled into the shrubberied drive at River Lawn 
presently, and then Lucy beheld flashing lights, and a vestibule with 
bright tesselated pavement, and pictures on the walls, and open doors 
leading into the brightest, prettiest rooms she had ever seen in her 
life; and in the dining-room was set forth that banquet so dear to 
the heart of every true woman—a tea-dinner. Quaint old silver tea 
and coffee service, turquoise-blue cups and saucers, an antique oval 
tea-tray, a pierced cake-basket that would make a collector’s mouth 
water ; substantial fare in the way of tongue and chicken and game- 
pie, a room adorned as only perfect taste, allied with wealth, can adorn 
a room, were the things that greeted Lucy Alford’s eyes as she looked 
round her for the first time in her new friend’s home. It was scarcely 
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strange that such a room should seem to her almost like a picture of 
fairy-land, as contrasted with those dingy lodgings in Ball’s-pond, 
where the last few weeks of her existence had been spent. She thought 
of her father in his dreary prison-ward, and she could not quite put 
away from her the feeling that she had no right to be amidst such 
pleasant surroundings. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


DECEITFUL ABOVE ALL THINGS, 


THE fair river that wound like a broad ribbon of silver through the 
lands of Harold Jerningham did not flow more evenly than was the 
course of existence at the bailifi’s cottage. M. de Bergerac’s great 
book grew slowly and steadily in bulk, and developed day by day 
from chaos into form; while Helen’s simple life went on, eventless, 
and purposeless perhaps, if measured by the ordinary standard by 
which the world measures existence, every hour filled with pleasant 
occupation, every morning bringing with it some new delight. Her 
father, her books, her dog, her piano, her birds, her dairy, her poultry- 
yard,—these were the delights of Helen’s life, and these left her no 
leisure for the ordinary aspirations of young ladyhood. It is not to 
be supposed that so charming a damsel was neglected or ignored by 
neighbouring families. Helen had to receive an occasional morning 
visitor, and was obliged sometimes to withdraw the declaration that she 
never went out, in favour of some friendly matron hunting pretty girls 
for a garden-party, or presentable pianistes for a musical evening. But 
she went out very seldom. Her home-life was inexpressibly dear to 
her, and an evening’s absence from the beloved father’s side seemed like 
a break in her existence. What could people give her at garden-parties 
or musical evenings that was equal to her father’s society ? 

“T meet no one who can talk like you, papa,” she said on returning 
blooming and radiant from a neighbouring mansion, not elated be- 
cause she had been enjoying herself especially abroad, but because 
she was pleased to come home. “ Why should I take the trouble to 
put on this white dress, and crush all the little flounces that poor 
Nanon insists upon ironing with her own hands, in order to hear 
people say stupid things, when I am always so much happier with 
you in this dear old room? Iam afraid I must be a blue-stocking, 
papa, for I cannot enjoy the perpetual talk about operas and morning- 
concerts, and new curates and croquet-parties, that I hear whenever I 
go out. I have no genius for croquet, you see, papa; and I am always 
being croqued into some ignominious position by the good players. 
There seems to be no such thing as generosity in croquet. It is an 
epitome of life, I suppose. Self-interest governs every stroke of the 
mallet; and if your dearest friend is on the opposite side, you do 
your utmost to croquet her to the very antipodes.” 

It was very pleasant to Eustace Thorburn to discover that the 
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country society had so little fascination for his employer’s daughter. 
It had been anguish to him to see her borne away to halls of dazzling 
light, or paradisaic croquet-grounds, whither he might not follow. He 
loved her with a young man’s love—pure, honest, and enthusiastic. 
The depth and intensity, the abnegation of self, which constitutes 
the religion of love, were as yet only latent in his breast. It was 
the summer-morning of life, and the bark that bore the lovers on- 
ward upon the enchanted waters was floating with the stream. The 
hour of the turning tide would be the hour to test the strength of 
Eustace Thorburn’s devotion. At present all was smooth and bright 
and happy, and the affection which these young people felt for one 
another grew imperceptibly in the hearts of each. Helen did not 
know why her life seemed to her so perfect in its calm happiness. 
Eustace believed that he was battling manfully with his own weak- 
ness, and that every day brought him nearer to the hour of victory. 

“Tam resigned to the thought that Helen de Bergerac may never 
be my wife,” he said to himself; ‘and yet I am almost happy.” 

He might have said, quite happy; for a happiness more perfect 
than any man can hope to experience twice in his life made his new 
home a paradise for him. He was happy because, unknown to him- 
self, he still hoped; he was happy because he was still the friend and 
companion of his idol. 

“What is to become of me when my task here is finished?” he 
asked himself. But this was a line of thought that he dared not 
pursue ; beyond that bright home all was darkness. 

M. de Bergerac looked on at the little Arcadian comedy, and won- 
dered. The scholar was too unskilled in the study of youthful hearts 
to read the mysterious cipher in which the secret thoughts of lovers 
are written. He saw that the young people were very well pleased 
with each other’s society, but he saw no more; nor did he disturb 
himself by doubts or apprehensions. Harold Jerningham contemplated 
the same comedy with angry feelings in his breast; he envied these 
young people the brightness of their morning. The feeling was mean 
and detestable. Mr. Jerningham knew this, and hated himself; but 
the bitter envy of youth and happiness was not to be banished from 
his heart. “The heart of man is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked,” cries the Prophet; and if it was even so with the 
people of God, what must it be with such a man as Mr. Jerningham, 
who had never recognised any other god than himself, and the fancy 
or the passion of the hour, and who at his best had known for his only 
law that vague instinct—half pride, half shame—which bad men call 
honour? 

It is quite impossible that a man who performs no duty and 
cherishes no ambition can escape that fatal decline which leads to the 
region of moral darkness. Harold Jerningham had cherished some 
faint hope of distinction at the beginning of his life. He had made 
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his venture in the lottery, and had drawn, not exactly a blank, but a 
number so infinitely beneath his expectation that it seemed to him as 
worthless. 

There had been a time when the master of Greenlands, fresh from 
a successful university career, and steeped to the very lips in Greek 
verse, had fancied himself a poet. The dream, wifich was so sweet to 
Eustace Thorburn, had shed its glamour over his pathway. Even the 
sweets of fame had come to him in some small measure, but not that 
laurel crown which he had hoped to win; so he shrugged his shoulders, 
laughed at his critics, and wandered away to the sunny lands where 
life itself is unwritten poetry. Young Jerningham of Brazenose was 
a very brilliant young man, but he lacked that divine spark, that touch 
of the superhuman, which men call genius. He had not the fire, the 
pluck, the energy, the passion of that young lordling who answered his 
contemptuous critics, not with English Bards and Scotch Reviewers— 
that was only the four de force of a pamphleteer—but with Childe 
Harold, the inspired verse of a poet supremely unconscious of public 
and of critics, under the sway of a possession no less potent than that 
which gave a prophetic voice to Cassandra. 

Mr. Jerningham had discovered that a handsome face, a manner 
eminently successful in feminine society, an intimate acquaintance with 
classic literature, a fine fortune, and some ambition for literary fame, 
do not make a Byron; and to be anything less than Byron seemed to 
Mr. Jerningham synonymous with failure. “I am like the tiger,” 
said Byron. “IfI do not succeed with the first spring, I go back 
growling to my cave.” Mr. Jerningham was also like the tiger. He 
went back to his cave, and remained there. “Cvzsar or nothing,” he 
had said to himself when he made his venture. The result was no- 
thing. 

The fact that he had thus aspired and failed, may have had some 
slight influence upon his feelings on the subject of Eustace Thor- 
burn. The young man’s ambitious hopes were never paraded. It was 
only by the glow upon his face, and the warmth of his words when he 
praised the poets of the past, that he unconsciously revealed the bent 
of his mind. For the rest, Mr. Jerningham heard a great deal about 
the young poet’s hopes and dreams from Helen, who was his confidante 
and adviser. 

“He helps me so kindly with all my studies, that it is the least 
I can do to be interested in his poems,” Helen said, as if she felt her- 
self bound to apologise for the warmth of her interest in this subject. 
*“‘ He is writing a long poem something in the style of Mrs. Browning’s 
Aurora Leigh, only with a much prettier story for the groundwork ; 
and he has read me little bits—such noble verses! And then he writes 
an occasional short poem, just as the fancy strikes him. He has had 
almost all of these published in the magazines. Perhaps you would 
like to see them ?” 
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Helen rose as if to go in search of the magazines, but Mr. Jerning- 
ham stopped her with a hasty gesture of deprecation. 

‘‘ Please spare me the short poems, my dear Helen,” he said, “I 
have given up reading my Horace and Catullus, since I have passed 
the poetic age. Don’t ask me to read magazine verses.” 

Helen looked very much disappointed. 

“‘T daresay two thousand years hence learned men will be disputing 
about a false quantity in one of Mr. Thorburn’s poems,” said her father. 
“‘ Not every poet can hope to be thought great in his own century. Do 
you remember that preface of Webster’s to the White Devil, in which he 
names all the dramatists of the Way, and last of all, ‘ without wrong so 
to be named, the right happy and copious industry of master Shake- 
speare’ ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Jerningham. “I don’t think either Shake- 
speare or Moliére had the faintest suspicion that he was to be immor- 
tal. It is only once in a thousand years that a poet drinks the cup of 
triumph that Byron drained to the very lees. He tasted the lees, and 
died with the bitterness of them on his lips. He might have tasted 
nothing but lees had he lived longer. For one man who dies too soon, 
a hundred die too late. There is a golden opportunity for effective 
death in every man’s career, but few are wise enough to seize it. If 
the first Napoleon had fallen at Austerlitz, he would have taken high 
rank among the demi-gods. De Quincey suggests that even Commodus 
might have made a shred of character for himself by dying immediately 
after a triumphant display of his genius as a toxophilite.” 


Mr. Jerningham’s distaste for his friend’s secretary did not keep 
him away from the cottage. He came at all times and seasons, and 
if his only possibility of happiness had been found in that house, he 
could not have seemed less inclined to leave it, or less eager to return 
to it. Weeks, and even months, passed, and he still remained in Eng- 
land, spending a few days every now and then at the bijou house in 
Park-lane, but making Greenlands his head-quarters. Capricious in 
all his movements, he came when he pleased, and departed when he 
pleased. Theodore de Bergerac loved and trusted him, as it was his 
nature to love and trust those whom he thought worthy of his friend- 
ship. The welcome that awaited him was always equally cordial. He 
had never pictured to himself so calm a haven. 

“Tf I could spend the rest of my life here, I might die a good 
Christian,” he said to himself; until little by little he came to under- 
stand that those feelings which made the bailiff’s cottage so pleasant 
to him were not altogether Christianlike. 

He hated Eustace Thorburn. He envied him his youth, his hope- 
fulness, his chances of future distinction ; above all, he envied him the 
love of Helen de Bergerac. Yes, there was the sting. Youth, hope, 
chances of future glory, might all have been given to this young man, 
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and Harold Jerningham would have let him go by with a careless 
sneer. But Eustace Thorburn had more than these gifts; he had the 
love of a pure and bright young creature, whose purity and brightness 
had touched the heart of this middle-aged sybarite as it had never been 
touched before. His fancy, his vanity, his pride of conquest, had been 
the motive power to sustain him in byegone victories. He had dreamed 
his dreams, and had awakened suddenly to see fancy’s radiant vision 
vanish before the chill gray light of reality’s cheerless dawn. 

But this time the dream was fairer than any of those old forgotten 
visions. This time the heart of the man, and not the fancy of the 
poet only, was touched and subjugated. It was many years since the 
master of Greenlands had bade farewell to the follies and delusions of 
youth, and he had believed the farewell eternal. And now, in a 
moment, unbidden, dreams, delusions, and folly returned to hold him 
with fatal sway ; and in his self-communings he confessed that it was 
no common sentiment which made Helen’s presence so delightful, and 
no common prejudice that rendered Eustace Thorburn so odious. 

He confessed to himself as much as this; and knowing this, he 
lingered at Greenlands, and came day after day to sit beside his 
friend’s hearth, or loiter in his friend’s garden. And why should he 
not snatch the brief hours of happiness which yet remained for him— 
the Indian summer of his life ? 

“T am an old man,” he said to himself; “at least, in the eyes of 
this girl I must seem an old man. She will never know that I regard 
her with any warmer sentiment than a fatherly kind of friendship. 
She will dream her own dreams, and think her own thoughts, uncon- 
scious of her influence on mine. And by and by, after a few months 
of sentimental flirtation, she will marry this young secretary, or some 
other man, young, self-satisfied, good-looking, empty-headed, and 
utterly unable to understand how divine a treasure the fates have 
bestowed upon him.” 

With such philosophy as this did Mr. Jerningham trifle with his 
conscience, or rather that vague sense of honour which stood him in- 
stead of conscience. But there were times when philosophy gave poor 
comfort to the soul of this unprincipled egotist, who until now had 
never known what it was to set a seal upon his lips or a curb upon his 
will. There were hours of envious rage, of dark remorse, of vain 
passionate broodings on the things that might have been; there were 
hours in which the spirits of evil claimed Harold Jerningham for their 
own, and walked about with him, and hovered around his bed as he 
slept, and made his dreams hideous with shapeless horrors. He looked 
back upon his early dreams, and laughed at their folly. He was like 
that French libertine who, in writing of his youthful caprices, said, 
“My hour for loving truly and profoundly had not yet come.” That 
fateful hour which comes to every man had come to him too late. 

What special charm in this girl enthralled his mind and melted his 
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heart? He did not know. It could scarcely be her beauty, for his life 
had been spent amongst beautiful women, and his heart had long ago 
become impervious to the fascination of a fair and noble face. It may 
have been her innocence, her youth, her gentleness, that had subdued 
this world-weary cynic—the poetic charm of her surroundings, the 
sweet repose which seemed a part of the very atmosphere she breathed. 

Yes, in this youthful purity there lurked the potent charm that 
held Harold Jerningham. The girl, with her sweet confiding face and 
pure thoughts, the rustic life, the perfume of Arcadia, composed the 
subtle charm that had intoxicated Mr. Jerningham’s senses. What is 
so delightful as novelty to an idle, dlasé creature of the Jerningham 
type? The life at Greenlands had all the charm of novelty; it was 
fresh, piquant, exhilarating, because of its very innocence; and as it 
had never been in Mr. Jerningham’s creed to deny himself any plea- 
sure, he lingered at the neglected house in which his father and mother 
had died. He spent his evenings at the bailiff’s cottage, and left the 
issue to fate. 

‘‘ She will never know how tenderly her father’s old friend loves 
her,” he said to himself; “and at the worst I may prevent her throw- 
ing herself away upon an adventurer.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DANIEL MAYFIELD’S COUNSEL, 


THE great book and his own studies afforded Mr. Thorburn ample 
occupation for all his days and nights. If his days had been twice as 
long as they were, in his days the young man would have found work 
for all his hours. He was very ambitious, and he had that passionate 
love of learning for its own sake, which marks the predestined scholar. 
But with all a Bentley or a Porson’s delight in the niceties of a Greek 
verb or the use of a preposition, he was as free from pedantry as from 
every other affectation. In the garden, on the river, by the piano, 
or on the croquet lawn, he was a match for the most empty-headed 
bachelor in Berkshire; and if he played croquet on mathematical 
principles, he was careful io keep that fact to himself. He had a 
knack of doing everything well, and even Mr. Jerningham was fain 
to admit that he was in tone and manner irreproachable. Never 
was the boyish candour of light-hearted youth more pleasantly blended 
with the self-possession of accomplished manhood. Grave and earnest 
when good taste required that he should be serious; in his moments 
of expansion full of enthusiasm and vivacity; always deferential to 
superior age and attainments, yet entirely without sycophancy; pro- 
foundly respectful in his intercourse with women,—Eustace Thorburn 
was a man who made friends for himself unconsciously. 

“‘T am very proud of my daughter,” M. de Bergerac said to Harold 
Jerningham one day, when they had been talking of the secretary ; 
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“but I should have been prouder still of such a son as that young 
man.” 

“JT have no passion for pattern young men,” replied Mr. Jerning- 
ham. ‘‘I daresay your model secretary is very amiable. You pay him 
a salary for being amiable, you see, and he occupies a very pleasant 
position in your house. But I cannot quite understand how you could 
bring yourself to admit a stranger to the very bosom of your family. 
The arrangement reminds me a little of those curious advertisements 
one sees in the Zimes. A family who occupy a house that is too large 
for its requirements invite a gentleman engaged in the City during the 
day to share the delights of their too spacious mansion; and they pro- 
mise him cheerful society—imagine the horror implied in pledging 
yourself to be cheerful all the year round for a gentleman engaged in 
the City !—and the gentleman comes to be welcomed to the arms of the 
family that knows about as much of his antecedents, or his qualities of 
head and heart, as if he were an inhabitant of the planet Mars. Now 
it seems to me that you receive Mr. Thorburn very much on the same 
principle.” 

“Not at all, I had Mr. Desmond’s credentials for my secretary’s 
character.” 

“ And how much does Mr. Desmond know of your secretary ?” 

*T can scarcely tell you that. I know that Desmond’s letter of 
recommendation was very satisfactory, and that the result has justified 
the letter.” — 

* And you do not even know who and what the young man’s 
father was ?” 

“JT do not; but I would pledge my life upon the young man’s 
honesty of purpose, and I am not inclined to trouble myself about his 
father.” 

This conversation was eminently provoking to Mr. Jerningham. 
He had of late found himself tormented by an irritating curiosity upon 
the subject of Eustace Thorburn. He wanted to know who and what 
this man was whom he envied with so iniquitous an envy, whom he 
hated with a hatred so utterly unprovoked. Had he good blood in 
his veins, this young adventurer, who carried himself with an easy 
grace that could scarcely have been given to a plebeian? Mr. Jern- 
ingham was a Conservative in the narrowest sense of the word, and 
' did not believe in nature’s nobility. He watched Eustace Thorburn 
with cold critical eyes, and was fain to admit that in this young man 
there were no traces of vulgar origin. 

“And they say he is like me,” Mr. Jerningham said to himself. 
‘‘ Was I ever as handsome as that, as bright, as candid in tone and 
frank in manner? I think not. Life was too smooth for me when I 
was a young man, and prosperity spoiled me.” 

Mr. Jerningham looked back at the days of his youth, and re- 
membered how prosperous they had been, and was fain to confess to 
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himself that it might have been better for him if Fortune had been 
less lavish of her gifts. Absolute power is a crucial test that few men 
can stand. Absolute power makes a Caligula or a Heliogabalus, a 
Sixtus the Fourth or an Alexander the Sixth; and do not wealth, and 
good looks, and youth, and a decent amount of talent, constitute a 
power as absolute as the dominion of imperial or papal Rome? ; 

While Mr. Jerningham lingered idle, discontented, ill at ease, 
amidst that Berkshire landscape which made Eustace Thorburn’s para- 
dise, the young man’s life crept on sweet as a summer-day’s dream. 
It had dawned upon him of late that he was not liked by the master 
of Greenlands, and he endured that affliction with becoming patience. 
He would have wished to be liked and trusted by all mankind, since 
his own heart knew only kindly feelings, except always against that 
one man who had to answer for his mother’s broken life. He wished 
to be on good terms with everybody; but if a cynical middle-aged 
gentleman chose to dislike him, he was the last of men to court the 
cynical gentleman’s liking. 

“T daresay Mr. Jerningham thinks there is a kind of impertinence 
in my likeness to him,” Eustace thought, when Harold’s eyes had 
watched him with a more than usually disdainful gaze. “ He is 
angry with the nature that has made a nameless adventurer somewhat 
after his image. Am I like him, I wonder? Yes, I see a look of his 
face in my own when I look in my glass; and that woman, Mrs. 
Willows, told me that I reminded her of my father; so Mr. Jerning- 
ham must be like my father. I can almost fancy my father that kind 
of man—cold and proud and selfish; for I know that Mr. Jerningham 
is selfish, in spite of M. de Bergerac’s praise of him.” 

The idea that Harold Jerningham must needs bear some faint 
resemblance to the father whom Eustace had never seen, quickened 
the young man’s interest in him. The two men watched each other, 
and thought of each other, and wondered about each other with ever- 
increasing interest, each seeking to fathom the hidden depths of the 
other’s nature, each baffled by that conventional external life which 
raises a kind of barrier between the real and the artificial man. 

Mr. Jerningham was a master of the art of concealing his senti- 
ments, and Eustace, frank, true, and young as he was, kept all his 
gravest thoughts locked in his own breast; so, after meeting nearly 
every day for some months, the two men knew very little more of 
each other than they had known after the first week of their inter- 
course. 

Early in June, when the garden and park, river and wood-crowned 
hills beyond were looking unspeakably beautiful in the early summer, 
Eustace left that arcadian paradise for a week’s hard labour in the 
manuscript-room of the British Museum, where there were certain 
documents bearing upon the subject of M. de Bergerac’s magnum opus 
—trecords of trials for witchcraft ; ghastly confessions wrung from the 
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white lips of writhing wretches in the torture-chambers of medizval 
England ; hideous details of trial and auto da fé in the days when the 
great stone scaffold stood at the gates of Seville, and the smoke and 
the stench of burning heretics darkened the skies of Spain. 

Eustace shared his uncle Dan’s lodgings on this occasion as on the 
last, to the delight of both. To Daniel Mayfield his nephew’s presence 
was like a glimpse of green fields and cooling waters seen athwart the 
dried sands of a desert. 

**You are like a summer wind blowing the hopes and joys of my 
youth back to me,” said Daniel, as the two men dined together on the 
first evening. ‘You are not like your mother, dear hoy; but you 
have a look of hers in your eyes when you are at your best.” 

“T have been told that I am like my father,” said Eustace thought- 
fully. 

“ Told by whom ?” 

“ By Mrs. Willows—Sarah Kimber—my mother’s friend.” 

“Indeed! Yes; Sarah Kimber must have seen that man.” 

** And you never saw him ?” 

“Never. I was in London at the time. IfI had been at Bayham, 
things might have been—— Ah, well, we always think we conld have 
saved our darlings from ruin or death if we had been at hand. God 
would not save her. But who knows if it was not better for her to have 
sinned and suffered and repented, and lived her pure, unselfish life for 
twenty years, to die humble and trusting at the last as she did, than 
to have married some vulgar prosperous tradesman, and to have grown 
hard and bitter and worldly? Better for her to be the publican than 
the pharisee. You know what I am in the matter of religious opinion, 
Eustace, or, at any rate, you know as well as I know myself how I 
take Rabelais’ Great Perhaps; but since your mother’s death the 
shadowy hope of something better to come, after all this wear and 
tear, and drudgery and turmoil, has seemed nearer tome. The Great 
Perhaps has grown almost into a certainty; and sometimes at sunset, 
when I am walking in the busiest street in this great clamorous city, 
I see the sun gomg down in crimson glory behind the house-tops, and 
in the midst of all that roar and bustle, with the omnibuses rattling 
past, and the crowd jostling and pushing me as I tramp along, I think 
of the golden-paved city, that has no need of either sun or moon to 
shine in it, but is lighted with the glory of God; and I wish that the 
farce was over and the curtain dropped.” 

Much more was said about the mild and inoffensive creature whom 
these two men had loved so dearly. To Eustace there was supreme 
comfort in this quiet talk about the unforgotten dead. After this 
there came more cheerful talk. Daniel Mayfield was anxious to ascer 
tain what his nephew’s life was like at Greenlands. 

“Tt is not an unprofitable life, at any rate,” he said, with a proud 
smile; ‘“‘for those little poems you send me now and then for the 
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magazines show a marked growth of mind. It ripens, the mind; and 
the heart is not absorbed by the brain. That is the point. It is so 
difficult to keep heart and brain alive together. Do you remember 
what Vasari said of Giotto, ‘ 77 renowvela Tart, parcequil mit plus de 
bonté dans les tétes’? There is boniéé in your verses, my lad ; and if 
Dan Mayfield is anything of a judge of literary yearlings, you may 
safely enter yourself for some of the great events. Of course you will 
not depend upon verse-making for your daily bread. Verse-making 
is the Sabbath of a hard-working literary life. You will find good 
work to do without descending to such cab-horse labour as mine has 
been. And take to heart this one precept throughout your literary 
career: you have only one master, and that master is the British 
public. For your critics, if they are honest, respect and honour them 
with all your heart and mind; accept their blame in all humility, and 
be diligent to learn whatever they can teach. But when the false 
prophets assail you,--they who come to you in sheep’s clothing, but 
inwardly are ravening wolves,—the critics who are no critics, but un- 
successful writers or trade rivals in disguise,—be on your guard, and 
take care of your cheese. You know the fable: the fox flattered the 
raven until the weak-minded bird dropped her cheese. The fox goes 
on another principle nowadays, and abuses the raven; but for the 
same purpose. Remember my warning, Eustace, and don’t drop your 
cheese. The public, your master, has a very plain way of expressing 
its opinion. If the public likes your book, the public will read it; if 
uot, the public will assuredly let it alone; and all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men, in the way of criticism, cannot set your book 
up or knock your book down unless the reading public is with them. 
Accept this brief sermon, Eustace, from a man who has lived and 
suffered.” 

Those were pleasant hours which the two men spent together, sit- 
ting late into the night talking of books and of men, of worlds seen 
and unseen; metaphysical, practical, poetical, theological, by turns, as 
the stream of talk flowed onward in its wandering way; erratic as the 
most wayward brook that ever strayed by hill-side and meadow. 

Eustace believed in his uncle Dan as the greatest of men; and 
indeed, in close companionship the most stolid of companions could 
scarcely refrain from some expression of wonder and delight on be- 
holding so much unconscious power, such depth of thought, such 
wealth of fancy, such grand imaginings,—all scattered with a hand 
as reckless as that with which Daniel Mayfield wasted his more sub- 
stantial possessions in the shape of sovereigns and half-crowns. A 
dangerous enemy, a warm friend, a pitiless assailant, a staunch cham- 
pion, large of heart and large of brain, with more of Ben Jonson than 
of Shakespeare, more of Dryden than of Pope, more of Steele than 
of Addison,—such was Daniel Mayfield, essayist, reviewer, historian 
—what you will; always excellent, and sometimes great; but never 
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so pure and admirable a creature as when he sat smoking his meer- 
schaum dreamily, and looking across the blue mists of tobacco at the 
nephew he loved. 

* And you are really and truly happy at Greenlands ?” he said, after 
the young man had told him a good deal about his life in Berkshire. 

“ Happier than I ever was before in a stranger’s house,” answered 
Eustace, “though Mr. Jerningham evidently considers me an intruder.” 

“Never mind Mr. Jerningham; you do not exist to please him. 
M. de Bergerac likes you; and Mademoiselle—she tolerates you, I 
suppose ?” 

A crimson blush betrayed that secret which Eustace Thorburn was 
so incapable of keeping. 

“Ho, ho!” cried Daniel; “that is where we are, is it? We are in 
love with our employer's daughter! Take care, Eustace; that way mad- 
ness lies.” 

“T know that,” the young man answered gravely. “I have kept 
that in my mind ever since I first went to Greenlands.” 

‘Ever since? Ah, then, it is an old story!” 

*‘T know the chances are against me, and I mean to cure myself, 
sooner or later; unless— Well, uncle Dan, I can’t teach myself to look 
at this business as altogether desperate. M. de Bergerac is goodness, 
generosity, simplicity itself; and as for Helen— Don’t think me a 
coxcomb or a fool if I say I believe she loves me. We have been 
together for nearly a year, you see, like brother and sister; I teach- 
ing her Greek, she teaching me music. I play the basses of her duets 
—you remember how my poor mother taught me when I was a child— 
and we have all kinds of tastes and predilections and enthusiasms in 
common. I cannot believe we could be so completely happy together 
if—if there were not something more than common sympathy between 
us. Don’t laugh at me, uncle Dan.” 

“Shall I laugh at youth and hope and love?” cried Daniel Mayfield. 
“The next thing would be to laugh at the angels in heaven.—And 
so she loves you, this Demoiselle de Bergerac? I wonder how she 
could help loving you, forsooth! Has her father any inkling of this 
pretty little pastoral comedy that is being enacted under his very 
nose 7” 

“TI doubt it. He is simplicity itself.” 

“And don’t you think, Eustace, that, in consideration for that 
sweet child-like simplicity which so often goes with scholarship, you 
are bound to tell him the truth? You see, your position in the house 
is a privilege which you can scarcely enjoy with the consciousness of 
this treasonable secret. ‘Tell M. de Bergerac the whole truth,—your 
plans, your chances of future distinction,—and ascertain from his own 
lips whether there is any hope for you.” 

“ And if he tells me there is no hope ?” 

““ Well, that will seem like a death-blow, of course. But if the girl 
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really loves you, her heart will be always on your side. In that case 
I should say wait, and put your trust in Time—Time, the father of 
Truth, as Mary Stuart called him when she wanted to obtain belief 
for a bouncer,—and O what an incredible number of royal bouncers 
were carried to and fro in the despatches of that period !—Weit, 
Eustace, and when you have made a hit in the literary world, you can 
carry your laurel crown to M. de Bergerac, and make an appeal against 
his stern decision.” 

“And in the mean time, while the laurels are growing for my 
crown, someone else will marry Helen.” 

‘Very probably, if her love for you is only the caprice of a board- 
ing-school miss, in which case you will be better off without her. Don’t 
look at me so despairingly, dear boy. You cannot get five-and-forty 
to regard these things with the eyes of five-and-twenty. I have had 
my own dream and my own disappointment, and have gone my ways, 
and cannot tell whether I am the worse or the better for my loss. Do 
you remember that tender little essay of Charles Lamb’s, in which he 
tells us about the children that might have been—the dear, loving, 
pretty creatures that never lived except in Elia’s dreams? I have my 
little family too, Eustace; and of a night, when I sit alone and the 
candles burn dim on yonder table, they come out of the dusky cor- 
ners, and stand at my knee, and I talk to them, and tell them of the 
things that might have been if they had ever been born. And yet 
how do I know that they wouldn’t have turned out the veriest little 
rascals and scoundrels in Christendom, and the torment of my exist- 
ence? I have missed the home that I once dreamt of; but I have 
my pipe, and my rare old books, and my faithful friends who come 
sometimes of an evening to play a rubber with me—as Elia’s friends 
used to come to him—and I take things quietly, and say Islam. Be 
honest and true, Eustace, and leave the rest to the destiny that shapes 
our ends.” 

“ T have thought that it might be my duty to tell M. de Bergerac 
the truth,” said Eustace thoughtfully ; “but then, you see, I have set 
a watch upon every look and word. I have preserved my own proper 
position as a paid secretary with punctilious care. What harm is there 
in my presence in that house, where I am so happy, so long as I keep 
my secret?” 

“But can you tell how long you may keep it?” asked the in- 
credulous Daniel, “or how many times you betray it in a single day 
to everyone except that dreaming student, who has evidently no eyes 
to see anything that lies beyond his own desk? Your girlish blush 
betrayed you to me—blushes and looks and tones and sighs will betray 
you to the demoiselle, and then some day the great discovery will be 
made all at once, and you will find yourself in a false position.” 

“ Yes, uncle Dan; I begin to think you are right. J should be a 
scoundrel to profit by that dear old man’s simplicity. I will tell him 
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the truth, and leave Greenlands. Ah, you cannot imagine how happy 
I have been there. And then I am so useful to M. de Bergerac. The 
great book will come to a standstill again, or at any rate go on very 
slowly. And I am so interested in my work. It seems very hard, 
uncle Dan; but I suppose it must be done.” 

“Tt had better be done, my dear boy. Besides, you may not lose 
by your candour. M. de Bergerac may tell you to remain.” 

“T cannot hope that. But I will take your advice; the truth is 
always best.” 

“ Always best and wisest.” 

It was thus decided. Eustace shook his uncle’s hand in silence, 
and retired pale and sorrowful. The elder man felt this keenly; but 
he had something of the Spartan’s feeling in his relations with this 
beloved nephew. 

“T have kept him away from me because I love him; and now I 
take him from this girl because I love him,” he thought as he smoked 
his last pipe in cheerless solitude. ‘I am more watchful of his honour 
than ever I was of my own.” 

There was very little more said about Greenlands during the few 
remaining days of Eustace Thorburn’s visit. His face told Daniel 
that the die was cast. The young Spartan had determined to do his 
duty. 
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A THOROUGHLY practical belief in the theory that every virtue is an 
exact mean, supposing it to be possible or desirable, would at least 
necessitate the most unflinching self-discipline, and a mathematical 
impartiality to one’s own weaknesses and those of other persons. 
Estimates of character would be formed upon wonderfully different 
principles than those which at present guide us, and a complete change 
in conceptions of social merit would be the result. Such expressions 
as “faults on the right side,” “amiable failings,” and the like, would 
vanish from our vocabulary. All faults would be equally wrong, and 
all failings equally unlovely. Virtue would be reduced to a fixed arith- 
metical figure; all other numbers, whether higher or lower, would be 
alike incorrect; one only could be right. Every deflection from the 
mean, on whatever side, would appear equally reprehensible; faults 
would differ in kind, but not in degree. People would no longer 
think that it was better to lean towards rashness than cowardice, 
towards prodigality than avarice, or towards unrestrained garrulity 
than impenetrable reserve. But this passionless Utopia is not likely 
to be realised. Until human nature is re-cast in some new mould, it 
will ever be disposed to view errors in one direction more favourably 
than those in another. Opinions as to the eligibility of one weakness 
over its opposite will differ with different minds; natural disposition 
and a disguised selfishness will decide the preference. Thus, some will 
consider the spendthrift to be less distant from perfection than the 
miser, and will regard the gushing prattle of the schoolgirl as better 
than the taciturnity of the misanthrope. Quot homines tot sententic. 
On these points each will have his own convictions, which no amount 
of argument will remove. Without the least wish to rob anyone of 
this privilege, it is still possible to make an attempt at striking the 
balance in favour of one of the latter pair of contradictory opinions, 
which have been mentioned in their most aggravated form. The 
reserved character is far from being socially attractive. It lacks, to 
a great extent, the charm of individuality and expression. Moody 
heroes of romance are exceptions. Though their voice is silent, yet 
there is always a strange expression upon their countenance, and a 
fire in their eyes far surpassing any mere eloquence of words. These, 
however, are not easily met with in real life; and it is usual to find 
that those who are characterised by extreme reserve of manner are 
voted dull, or damned with the faint praise of being “estimable per- 
sons.” Qn the other hand, if excessive and inane talkers are generally 
considered bores, there are many who, while looking upon reserve as 
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sinister and unsafe, recognise in the unrestrained talk of communica- 
tive companions nothing but the overflowings of an open heart, and 
a generous, trustful spirit. 

Is this view altogether the best that can be taken? The fact that 
the communicative character is, as a rule, confined to children, women, 
and very young men, might perhaps seem to imply a certain amount 
of weakness. And this opinion might be thought to receive additional 
support from the increase of communicativeness which generally accom- 
panies indulgence in the cup. The man of maturity and experience 
does not care to rush into unguarded expressions of opinion or indis- 
criminate confidences; his dealings with the world have taught him 
reticence and caution. The youth, inexperienced and overflowing 
with self, has not yet learned to bridle his tongue; there are, indeed, 
some who never seem to learn to do so. Whatever they think they 
say, and the toads and diamonds fall promiscuously from their mouth. 

There is, doubtless, a great deal that is fresh and delightful in all 
this. It may be very charming, but it is at times very awkward. Those 
open-hearted, impulsive, communicative creatures who never keep their 
own opinion back, who pour forth unreservedly all their cherished fan- 
cies and pet beliefs; may sometimes be amusing, but are often uncom- 
monly dangerous. When in society, they not unfrequently resemble the 
bull in the china-shop. Whatever may be the subject of conversation 
or controversy, they speak out roundly and openly. They tilt cap-d-pie 
at statements which they are inclined to doubt, and often hurt by their 
gushing enthusiasm the feelings of their over-sensitive auditors. Ab- 
stractedly this may be beautifully natural, but socially it is annoying. 
It is in this class that persons who are so apt to make “unfortunate 
remarks” must be placed. Their friends, who may have more regard 
for their reputation than they have themselves, are in perpetual dread of 
what they may say next, for with them the wrong thing is ever uttered 
at the wrong time. 

To turn to the other side of the picture. Ifthe merits of the re- 
served character are of a negative rather than positive kind, so too are 
his faults. He at least will not wound the prejudices of society by 
unguarded expressions, or expose himself to ridicule or odium. Per- 
sons cannot well be communicative without being confidential. Like 
the Athenian reformer, who “took the people into partnership,” they 
do not hesitate to admit whoever will be admitted into the secrets of 
their bosom. 

Everyone will have met persons who, if they have not received a 
positive rebuff, are ready, after the first ten minutes’ acquaintance, to 
lay bare all the inmost recesses of their heart. Give them but the 
opportunity, and there is no subject in heaven or earth on which they 
will not utter their opinion. Their position in life, their past, present, 
and future, their hopes for time and for eternity, will all be poured 
forth in rapid succession. Their sentiments seem to be like money in 
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the schoolboy’s pocket—if they keep them to themselves they have no 
peace. The history of their family, of their fortunes, of their loves, 
will all be narrated with exuberant frankness and simplicity. It may 
be that the hearer who is intrusted with these confidences should con- 
sider himself highly favoured among men. But just as the attentions 
of flirtation are the less valued because they are so liberally dispensed, 
so, too, these confidential communications, being withheld from none, 
are gradually regarded as no special indications of favour or sincerity. 
What is the real motive of this enthusiastic unreserve ? Do people 
really believe that what is interesting to themselves must interest all 
whom they meet; and that, in proclaiming what they think and do, 
they are but discharging their bounden duty to contribute to the edifi- 
cation and amusement of society in general? But the over-communi- 
cative are, as a rule, impatient of each other. They are never fully 
satisfied or pleased unless they are conscious of the presence of a cer- 
tain passive and receptive element which they do not themselves pos- 
sess. Nor can the passion to confide be taken as a mark of extreme 
sincerity ; experience teaches that excessive protestation is more gene- 
rally accompanied by the reverse. It is hardly fair to say that it is 
altogether the result of selfishness or conceit. At the same time, 
certain cases of communicativeness, in which persons of ability have 
thought it necessary to lay before the world printed statements relating 
purely to their domestic concerns, cannot well be referred to anything 
but conceit, or, what is much the same thing, excessive self-conscious- 
ness—the idea that what affects them must in some way or other 
affect all mankind besides. Communicativeness, however, seems prin- 
cipally to proceed from want of tact, or thoughtlessness and absence 
of self-control. The same spirit which prompts people to be com- 
municative might prompt them to strong words or stronger actions. 
But the form which it assumes in extreme cases is generally ridiculous 
rather than anything else. The case of a certain Mr. Riley, who, a 
year or two ago, thought fit to publish in the columns of the news- 
paper of his native town a list of the reasons which impelled him 
to marry his factory-girl Mary Jane, may not have been yet forgotten. 
Mr. Riley was only a reductio ad absurdum of the ordinary communica- 
tive character. He could not be happy without giving to his fellow- 
men an account of the workings and impulses of his own mind. If the 
result was more absurd than usual, it was perhaps his misfortune rather 
than his fault. 

But the communicative character is seldom seen in its most perfect 
development in men. Whether it be owing to the fact, that it is diffi- 
cult to hint with sufficient delicacy to a lady that she is a bore, or that 
ladies have not an equal number of conversational topics at their 
disposal, and so are obliged to speak with greater fulness on those 
which they have, this trait seems peculiarly to belong to the feminine 
mind. Yet even here, experience of the world and contact with society 
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render it far less prominent than it appears in a state of primeval sim- 
plicity. The matured young lady, who is enjoying her eighth or ninth 
season, is far less gushing than the débutante who has but just emerged 
for her schoolgirl chrysalis; and the discretion and reserve of the 
well-practised London wife and mother far surpass that of the country 
parson’s lady, who spends her lifetime immured in the solitudes of 
Mudbury-cum-Littleton. Ifthe confidences of the wife are possessed 
of a charm which those of the husband lack, they are not without their 
peculiar drawbacks. When a lady insists upon pouring into our ears 
a long tale of domestic grievances, of the weakiless of human nature as 
displayed in the race of servants, and of the vanity of all things, a tax 
is laid upon our politeness which is not felt in the case of masculine 
communications. We must assume a virtue, if we have it not; and 
though we may be secretly longing for a check upon the torrent of 
trustfulness which the fair speaker pours forth, a semblance of atten- 
tion and interest must be preserved. This wish may not be always 
confined to the immediately intended receptacle of these confidences. 
The husband who is aware of the prattling propensities of his better- 
half, if he happens to be looking on at the time, can hardly be alto- 
gether at his ease. A sensitive man who is blessed with a partner so 
open-hearted and unreserved will not relish having the secrets of his 
domestic life intrusted to each casual confidant. He will sit uneasily 
in his chair, will frown, will endeavour to turn the conversation to 
some more general topic. But in vain; he must patiently endure to 
the end. Meanwhile the position of the victim of feminine confi- 
dences is far from comfortable. On the one hand, he must not offend 
the wife by inattention ; on the other, he knows that the unfortunate 
husband wishes him anywhere but near his wife. He is compelled to 
hear of the golden past—* before I was married,” “when I lived with 
papa,” “when I was at home ;” all of which phrases and reminiscences, 
it is to be believed, cannot be otherwise than unsavoury to the present 
lord and master of her who utters them. The victim listens on, and 
feels uncommonly foolish, inwardly resolving that there shall never 
occur an opportunity for the repetition of his sufferings. 

What is gained by all this? The listener has been bored; the hus- 
band possibly pained; and has the wife derived any solid gratification 
from either of these results? Nothing is more common than to find 
the mistress of a house, who may have seen wealthier days, overflowing 
with apologies for defects, real or imaginary, in her household arrange- 
ments; while each apology will be supplemented by an allusion to the 
departed glories of bygone times. Now this is the result of an effort— 
involuntary it may be, and unconscious—to create an impression that 
is really false. She would have persons view both herself and her 
house, not as they now are, but as they have been, trusting that the 
mention of her former higher estate will shed a lustre of unreal 
splendour over her present comparative humility. She would wish 
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her acquaintance, who have no pretensions to being fine people, to be- 
lieve that, in spite of what may seem to be the case, she is really not 
as one of themselves, but superior in every way as Hyperion to a satyr. 
Such persons are peculiarly objectionable; there is an intolerable air 
of patronage about them. None can care for associating with those 
who seem to wish it to be thought that their presence confers a benefit 
upon the society in which they may condescend to move. This tendency 
is in reality only one of the manifestations of a communicative spirit. 
What, then, is to become of the warm impulsive nature which yearns 
for sympathy, and pants for some kindred spirit to whom it may reveal 
its hidden thoughts? Must it never be confidential? is it never to 
break through the cold crust of conventional reserve, or to pour into 
the human ear its tale of hopes and fears, of hates and loves? It 
would be hard to deprive those who are thus constituted of what is to 
them an inexpressible satisfaction. Only let them use discretion; let 
them admit, by all means, the friend of their choice, who will doubt- 
less duly appreciate the privilege, into the sanctum of their hearts ; 
but let them be content with this. The sympathy which they love is 
not to be found everywhere. Society is selfish, and it is better that 
only the tried and true should be the objects of their confidences, lest 
they should find that they have, after all, cast their pearls before swine. 
It is dangerous to seek to have too many confidential friends; the 
essence of intimate friendship is its limitation. To confide in every- 
body, means to be confided in and trusted by nobody. A person who is 
always ready to impart his own secrets to each stray acquaintance, will 
be equally ready to impart those of others. And even with the chosen 
few there are certain limits which it is dangerous to transgress. Excess 
of communicativeness has destroyed many friendships; it has led per- 
sons to open their hearts upon certain subjects, which, when the fit 
of enthusiasm has passed, they think it would have been better to 
have kept back even from the friend of their bosom. The next time 
they meet their confidant, they exhibit a caution which in them 
amounts to a suspicion. Hine ire. There are some points concern- 
ing oneself which it is best never to mention to others. To do so 
implies a want of delicacy and self-respect, and cannot but render a 
man more or less contemptible in the sight of others. Judicious 
reticence is hard to learn, but it is one of the great lessons of life. 
There is a difference between babbling and frankness, between mystery 
and reserve. On this point there can be no better advice than that 
contained in the words of a certain philosopher who lived some two 
thousand years ago: “ Let each one find out his own natural bent, and 
go rather in the opposite direction, for so he will reach the mean.” 
And the theory of the mean, notwithstanding its many drawbacks and 
difficulties, might with advantage be kept constantly in view by those 
who are destitute of fine perceptions and of habitual self-control. 
T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 

















LYING IN WAIT 


PernaPs it was the nipping cold 
That made me feel in moody frame, 

As lately through Grange Park I strolled 
One chilly morn in quest of game. 

I scarce had fetched my pointers round, 
And passed from out the shrubb’ry-gate, 

The hall-door neared, when straight I found 
That three sharpshooters lay in wait. 


A sudden shock—a small surprise ; 
I started, looked around, and lo! 
I saw three pair of laughing eyes ; 
I felt the artillery of snow. 
I looked again, I looked once more ; 
The leader of the snowy raid— 
Methought I’d felt her darts before— 
Was bonny bright-eyed Adelaide. 


In wait she lay! Her gentle look, 

More potent than the sun above, 
Soon as surprise my senses took, 

Had thawed the snowballs into love ! 
I thought, ah me! of last night's valse ; 

I laughed—no more in moody state, 
Turned to my stoic maxims false— 

My fate was sealed—she’d lain in wait. 


She’d killed a heart—/hat was her prey ; 
It yielded to her subtle snare : 
The snow had melted all away ; 
More firm, love’s arrow lingered there. 
For love is warm, and snow is cold, 
And in her snowball love lay curled ; 
Love melted quick it’s snowy fold— 
The ball she gently at me hurled. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


BY NOEL D’ARCY, A.B. 


My earliest recollections of Her Majesty’s Theatre date from 1834, 
the second or third year of the engagement of Giulietta Grisi at the 
Opera. It was a period of extraordinary excitement in the musical 
world. The sensation created by the young and accomplished prima 
donna can hardly now be conceived. Those who estimate Grisi by 
her singing during the last ten years of her career can form no ade- 
quate idea of her vocal powers in her best days. A voice purer 
and brighter in tone, or of more delicious and sympathetic quality, 
was never heard. As a vocalist Grisi was highly cultivated, and as 
an actress possessed of the finest instincts ; while in personal appear- 
ance she represented one of the fairest specimens of womankind that 
ever adorned the stage. Thus armed in triple mail of voice, art, and 
beauty, no wonder she conquered and prevailed. Yet Grisi did not 
come to England at a time—favourable to many singers—when. the 
public, accustomed to indifferent artists, were ready to proclaim with 
delight the advent of a débutante of moderate merit. Far from it. 
Pasta had retired a few years, but the glory of her name still lingered 
among the echoes of the Opera. Henrietta Sontag had been married a 
short time previously, and had withdrawn into private life. Lalande 
and Blasis, two “first ladies” of high reputation, had “held the town” 
for several seasons; and Miss Stephens and Miss Paton had been 
sharing between them the laurels of the English operatic stage. But 
far more inimical to the success of any pretender to the loftiest 
honours of a dramatic vocalist was the fact that Malibran — “the 
greatest singer in the roll of fame”—had only seceded a year or two 
from the Italian Opera, and was performing at Drury Lane, creating 
a sensation unparalleled in the history of the theatre. Grisi never- 
theless sang down all opposition, seemed to challenge all comparison, 
brought the operatic world to her feet, and was installed reigning 
favourite at Her Majesty’s Theatre—a position she maintained without 
rivalry, or fear of rivalry, for years whose numbers need not be told. 
People complain of the dearth of talent, lyric and histrionic, on the 
modern boards. Certainly the stage nowadays presents a different 
aspect from what it did when the writer of this notice first came to 
London. To show this, let me record the representations I saw in 
several theatres during my brief visit. My personal recollections of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre are somehow mixed up with them. I came, in 
the aforesaid year, to London from Edinburgh with a friend. We 
went to the Opera on the evening of our arrival, and saw Rossini’s 
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Gazza Ladra, with Grisi, Brambilla, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache. 
A more perfect performance could not be witnessed. Grisi’s Ninetta 
was perhaps her most finished and exquisite achievement ; Tamburini 
literally rioted in the florid music of Fernando, and acted with surpass- 
ing tenderness and force; Rubini gave the bewitching strains of the 
young soldier with consummate taste and expression, and a finesse 
beyond the compass of all other tenors; and Lablache endowed the 
part of the Podest’ with a vocal power and dramatic significance it 
had never attained out of his hands. Brambilla too, with her rich, 
mellow, flexible contralto voice, gave the greatest possible effect to the 
music of Pippo. Speaking of the Gazza Ladra, I may observe here 
that this work, as well as almost all the other works of Rossini written 
in the florid style, has been banished from the modern Opera. We 
have no baritones now at either the Old or New House—M. Gassier 
might perhaps be excepted—who could give proper effect to the 
music of Assur in Semiramide, of Dandini in Cenerentola, of the father 
in the Gazza Ladra, &c. In this respect Tamburini’s loss, both at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, was irreparable. 
In fact, singers now are not half educated; and Rossini’s music, 
which demands for its just interpretation every artistic grace and orna- 
ment, is out of court, as the saying is. Who hears of tenors or bari- 
tones making use of the “shake” which Rubini and Tamburini were wont 
to introduce with such striking effect? Further, I may mention that 
prima donnas in the present day treat the author of the Barbiere and 
Otello rather cavalierly. Time was when, properly to master Rossini’s 
music was of the last consequence to the singer. Pasta made her first 
appearance before a British audience as Desdemona in Oée/lo; Malibran 
and Sontag severally as Rosina in the Barbiere; Grisi as Ninetta in 
Gazza Ladra; Pisaroni as Malcolm Greeme in La Donna del Lago ; and, 
to descend nearer to our own times, Alboni as Arsace in Semiramide. 
On the other hand, modern débutantes seem carefully to avoid the operas 
of the Swan of Pesaro, and give the preference to those of Verdi, Doni- 
zetti, Flotow, or Gounod, as requiring less capacity and less acquire- 
ments in the interpretation to gain themselves credit. I am sorry to 
have to say that Jenny Lind constituted herself no worthy precedent in 
this respect. She not only eschewed the example of her illustrious 
predecessors of the last half century, and declined to make her first 
appearance as a Rossinian singer, but the whole time she was at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre never condescended to perform in one of the Italian 
master’s operas. The inevitable conclusion to be arrived at therefrom 
is, that the Swedish Nightingale did not choose to provoke comparisons 
with Malibran, Sontag, and Grisi on their highest grounds.* 


* It is somewhat singular that during the first year of Jenny Lind’s engage- 
ment at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Rossini’s Barbiere was not once performed —a 
circumstance which had not occurred in any previous season since 1818, when 
that greatest of comic operas was first produced in this country. 
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To return to my first visit to the Opera. After the performance of 
La Gazza Ladra, t had no great desire to see the ballet. I was, how- 
ever, induced by my companion to remain. My “recollections” of this 
part of the evening’s entertainment are not particularly vivid. I re- 
member Fanny and Theresa Ellsler, and was much impressed by the 
natural graces and vigorous boundings of the one, and the queen-like 
appearance and dignified gestures of the other. What surprised me 
most was, that a greater amount of applause had been bestowed on 
either dancer than on Grisi. But these were the imperial days of the 
ballet and of the terpsichorean enthusiasm, which, a few years after, 
culminated in the “ Pas de Quatre.” 

On the following Monday I went alone to Drury Lane to see the 
Sonnambula performed in English—Amina, Madame Malibran. The 
occurrences of that night have left an indelible impression on my mind. 
The “ prologue” to the entertainment was sufficiently curious. Anxious 
to secure a good place, I had taken my position early at the pit- 
entrance, and was soon surrounded by an eager and excited multitude. 
I was not accustomed to crowds, and this was one that might indeed 
have struck terror into an older and more accustomed playhouse visitor 
than myself. After a space of time that seemed interminable, the doors 
were opened, and the rush was terrific. I was immediately lifted off 
my feet, and carried forward with the throng. I lost all recollection 
for a while, and when I recovered, found myself somewhere in the pit, 
holding the skirt of a man’s coat in my hand. How I gained admis- 
sion, I have no remembrance. I had not paid at the door. I handed 
the coat-tail to a policeman, and took my seat. When the curtain rose, 
my attention was soon absorbed in the performance. I thought no 
more of the difficulties I had encountered. All I saw and heard and 
felt that night may not be told in these memoranda. Having seen 
Grisi soon after in the Sonnambula, I may be allowed, however, to say 
that, while the diva of the Italian Opera left no very strong memories 
on my mind in the part of Amina, Malibran in the same character 
created a profounder and more lasting impression on me than any 
artist I had ever seen in opera or drama.* 

* By all accounts, the vehement applauses of the Drury-Lane audiences were 
as the breathing of zephyrs compared with the frantic demonstrations and fury of 
excitement of the Milanese public, when, a year or two earlier, Malibran per- 
formed Norma at the Scala Theatre. She was called, we are told, forty-seven 
times before the curtain; and when she declined to answer the last summons, a 
row ensued of so violent a nature, that the chief magistrate had to appear on the 
stage, surrounded by his gendarmerie, and read the riot-act before the audience 
would disperse. This circumstance is alluded to in some lines written on the 
death of Malibran, in 1836, by a young friend of mine, who, if enthusiasm could 
make the poet, might have earned a sounding name for himself. The following 


stanza—which I cite as showing the extraordinary furor Malibran created—is 
more to be praised for its feeling than poetic power: 


‘Where is thy glory, Milan; where thy boast ? 
La Scala’s walls no more shall hear the din 
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A night or two afterwards I went to Covent Garden, and saw Mac- 
ready, Charles Kemble, and Vandenhoff—under Osbaldistone’s rule, 
if I remember rightly—in O¢hello; later, I adjourned to the Hay- 
market Theatre, and saw Tyrone Power in the after-piece. The same 
week I saw—or might have seen—Mrs. Nisbett at the Queen’s Theatre,* 
Tottenham-street (now the Prince of Wales’s); Jack Reeve, Buck- 
stone, O. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Yates, at the Adelphi; and Miss 
Romer, in the Sonnambula, at the Lyceum. This last performance, by 
the way, merits a word of explanation and comment apart. The talent 
of Miss Emma Romer was undeniable, and her heart was in her work— 
a quality rare indeed in English singers. In Barnett’s Mountain Sylph 
she had won unanimous applause, and proved herself beyond all doubt 
the best dramatic singer on the English stage. Ifso successful in the 
Sylph, why not in the Sleepwalker? Bellini’s music was not so much 
more difficult than Barnett’s as to involve a great difference, and Miss 
Romer’s acting would make ample amends for any vocal deficiency. 
Besides, the Sonnambula was all the rage, and why should Malibran 
and Grisi monopolise its triumphs? These were the arguments em- 
ployed, and the ideas suggested were followed out. The Sonnambula, 
well and carefully got up, was performed at the Lyceum, or English 
Opera House, and Miss Romer, as Amina, was exalted by her admirers 
—or the attempt was made to exalt her—to the high position occupied 
by the two greatest singers of the period. Miss Romer was lauded to 
the skies, and a public presentation was made to her on her successful 
performance. The excitement was well managed, and no doubt ans- 
wered the purpose intended; but I cannot help thinking that in the 
end the artiste’s reputation suffered, and that it would have been more 
politic to have held her removed from all comparison with Malibran 
and Grisi. 

During my brief sojourn in London this season, I saw performed at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre—in addition to the Gazza Ladra and La Son- 
nambula already mentioned—La Donna del Lago, li Barbiere, and Don 
Giovanni. The first of these operas had lost one of its principal attrac- 
tions in Donzelli, whose place in the part of Roderic Dhu was filled by 
Curioni, a great favourite with the public, but whose best days as an 
artist were past. Of Donzelli, the most gifted singer as to vocal means 
I ever heard, I must interpolate a few words. This prince of “robust 





That from thy many thunder-throated host 
Menaced thy giant structure from within. 
Where the wide sea of waving kerchiefs seen? 
Hats flung aloft, and hands in transport loud? 
The Apollonic fury that hath been 
In tempest-clamour o’er the madden’d crowd, 
Till Fame resign’d her trumpet, overaw’d and bow’d?” 
* Called at the time, I believe, the “Tottenham Theatre;” but re-named the 
“ Queen’s” after the accession of her Majesty in 1837, 
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tenors” made his first appearance at the King’s Theatre, on the open- 
ing night of the season 1829, as Roderic Dhu, in La Donna del Lago, 
an opera then in high favour with the subscribers. The time for 
“sensational” music had not yet arrived. Donzelli came from Italy 
and Vienna with a great name, but managers in those days had not 
learned the art, afterwards brought to such perfection, of “ preliminary 
puffing,” and establishing a reputation beforehand. This was reserved 
for the more artistic times of Jenny Lind and Johanna Wagner. 
From Donzelli, indeed, little was expected, even by those attached to 
the theatre ; therefore the sensation he created was the more surprising. 
One of the band thus related to me the effect the new tenor produced 
on the players and the few persons present in the house at the rehear- 
sal of La Donna del Lago. “We had heard,” he said, “that the new 
singer had an extraordinary tenor voice, but gave little heed to the 
report, as we had been so often deceived before. Roderic Dhu’s first 
entrance occurs at the commencement of the last scene in the first act. . 
When it was time for the great mountain chief to appear, we saw a 
short, thick-set, good-looking man walk leisurely down the stage towards 
the orchestra, encased in a huge Spanish cloak, one skirt of which he 
had doubled over his left shoulder. But what took my attention most 
was the size of his throat. His neck was more like that of a bull than 
aman. The celebrated picture of Incledon singing ‘The Storm,’ in 
which that great vocalist exhibits an immense circumference of neck, 
would give only a faint idea of the Italian singer’s throat. The leader 
gave the signal, the band struck up the opening chords, Donzelli 
advanced two paces, and sang a couple of bars of the recitative. The 
effect was electrical. A burst of rapture broke forth from every mouth, 
accompanied by loud clapping of hands and stamping of feet. We 
fellows in the orchestra, by no means a sensitive set, threw down our 
instruments, and vociferated and applauded until our voices and hands 
were tired. In reality, we had never heard a voice at once so power- 
ful, noble, full, clear, resonant, mellow, and of such exquisite quality. 
I have been identified with the orchestra of the Opera before and 
since, and have heard all the celebrated singers for I don’t know how 
many years, but never witnessed so sudden and striking an effect pro- 
duced on the players as in this instance. Of the singer’s artistic quali- 
ties of course we had then no power of judging, but the effect of such 
a voice would leave little room for critical consideration.” At the per- 
formance in the evening the astonishment of the public was commen- 
surate with that of the band and the small audience of the morning, 
and their enthusiasm was unbounded. Donzelli, however, did not 
absorb all the interest and excitement of that night. The renowned 
contralto Madame Pisaroni made her first appearance in England as 
Malcolm Greeme, and created a powerful impression. By all accounts, 
this lady was the most gifted and accomplished singer of her class 
whom Italy had produced. Unfortunately, good looks are a stern 
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necessity to the public artist, and Madame Pisaroni was far from being 
a Venus. Another circumstance made this night memorable. The 
division of the pit into two compartments, and the erection of new 
private seats called “stalls” in that half nearest the orchestra, first 
took place, and gave rise to much disapprobation on the part of the 
public. What would the audience have thought could they have looked 
forward some years and seen the whole pit, a few rows of seats ex- 
cepted, converted into these same “stalls”? As this was one of the 
most remarkable periods in the history of the Opera, I may be per- 
mitted to state—though not included in my “ personal recollections” 
—that, a few nights subsequent to the début of Donzelli and Pisaroni, 
Malibran made her first appearance, after an absence of four years, as 
Rosina in the Barbiere, and that Sontag shortly afterwards made her 
rentrée as Angelina in La Cenerentola, with Donzelli, Zuchelli the 
celebrated baritone, and Le Vasseur the eminent French bass. What 
a galaxy of talent is here exhibited! and what a contrast is presented 
to our modern companies in the fact that every singer was a master of 
Rossini’s music! No wonder that vocal music was in a flourishing con- 
dition at this epoch. Indeed, just then, and for some years before and 
after, there was in London an embarras of vocal talent; for Italy was 
never so wealthy in singers, and the best came to try their fortunes 
at the King’s Theatre, the great shrine at which the apostles of Art 
bowed down to Mammon. When the above-named celebrities quitted 
the Opera, their places did not long remain unoccupied. In a few 
years they were succeeded by Grisi, Persiani, Rubini, Tamburini, and 
Lablache—in some respects even a more remarkable quintet than that 
which figured in the Malibran period. 

I first heard Donzelli in Edinburgh, in the winter of 1833-4. Sig- 
nor De Begnis had brought an Italian company from London to give a 
series of operatic performances at the Theatre Royal. I was attending 
lectures at the College of Physicians, with an idea of writing myself 
down M.D. I was young, ardent, and passionately fond of music, 
though knowing little or nothing about it, and was infinitely pleased at 
the prospect of the Italian company performing in Edinburgh. About 
a year or so previously, I had heard the Barbiere, La Gazza Ladra, 
L’Inganno Felice, and one or two other Italian operas, in Dublin, and 
looked forward to hearing them again with the greatest interest. I 
had learned, too, that Donzelli was coming to Edinburgh, and the 
accounts I had of him from a reliable authority added curiosity to my 
desire. The series of operas at the Theatre Royal opened with Mozart’s 
Don Gwvanni. I knew nothing of the music at the time, nor of the story; 
so that when I saw Donzelli’s name down for the libertine hero, I con- 
cluded that the part had been written for a tenor. In such profound 
ignorance I took my place with a party of ladies in a front box. The 
overture was played, the curtain rose, and De Begnis, as Leporello, 
sang his complaint in front of the Commendatore’s house, into which 
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Don Giovanni had stolen in pursuit of the daughter. Then there was 

a noise behind the scenes, and Donzelli as Don Giovanni, and Madame 
de Meric as Donna Anna, entered. There is no worse entrée for the 
hero of an opera than that of Don Giovanni. He comes on, muffled in 
his cloak, struggling to make his escape from an incensed woman ; 
singing under such circumstances is out of the question. The least 
possible knowledge can be formed of the singer from his vocal snatches 
with Donna Anna; and even in the trio for basses, after the Com- 
mandant is killed, there is no opportunity for isolated display, and 
generally the performer is unregarded. This is more likely to be the 
case when a tenor—a rare thing—undertakes the part of the nobleman, 
as his voice has not depth enough to give effect to the music. I 
believe not one person in fifty of the audience that night in the Edin- 
burgh Theatre recognised Donzelli; at least, there was scarcely any 
applause when he came on; and, for my own part, I never supposed it 
was Donzelli. When Donna Anna appeared with Don Ottavio, hearing 
a high and rather pleasing tenor voice (I think the singer’s name was 
Arigotti), I concluded it was Donzelli, and listened attentively to catch 
every note. The duet “ Fuggi, fuggi,” was well sung, and I tried to 
persuade myself that I was enchanted, and that all I had heard of the 
great tenor was unexaggerated. But in truth I was wofully disap- 
pointed, and could ill conceal my vexation. I had heard of a voice 
of unparalleled breadth, power, and sweetness, and nothing could be 
farther from that than what I was listening to. I took little note of 
what was passing until the scene before Don Giovanni’s castle, where 
the peasants come on dancing, and Zerlina and Masetto sing their duo. 
Then I marked the entrance ofa finely-dressed cavalier, who, after 
some parley, dismissed the peasants, and, left alone with Zerlina, ac- 
costed her with warmth. I had no notion who the cavalier was, but 
his voice attracted my attention in a moment. It was then I listened 
and listened and listened, and took in sounds that indeed, to my 
young thinking, might have “created a soul under the ribs of death.” 
The sensation I felt when Donzelli—it was of course he—commenced 
the duet, “ La ci darem,” was indescribable. I scarcely knew whether I 
was asleep or awake until the lady seated next me, turning round, said, 
‘Why, what’s the matter? There are tears in your eyes.” “ Who is 
that singing?” I asked. ‘ Donzelli, to be sure.” No doubt the music 
had something to do with the effect produced on me. I had never 
before heard ‘‘ La ci darem,” and the charm of voice and melody toge- 
ther was too much for my sensibility, or weakness, or whatever you 
like to call it. I was a boy, and have no cause to be ashamed of the 
feeling. 

I am not going to write a critical notice of Donzelli’s powers ; 
it would not interest the general reader. Of a singer, however, with 
perhaps the most magnificent organ ever bestowed on man, I may be 
excused for speaking at some length, more particularly as there were 
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no two opinions about him. My own impressions were corroborated 


occasional evening with our own famous Braham a few years before 
his death. He was never weary talking of Donzelli, comparing him 
with other tenors, and avouching that, as far as regarded vocal means, 
he was immeasurably superior to any he had ever heard. I remem- 
ber asking him to describe the difference between Donzelli’s voice and 
that of Incledon. “You surprise me,” he answered, “ by this question, 
as in reality I could not name a singer besides Incledon with whom 
Donzelli could be compared. Their voices had something of the 
same grandeur of tone, volume, and richness of quality, and they pos- 
sessed something of the same natural mode of expression and the 
same unstudied graces. But the Italian’s was the larger and more 
magnificent organ; and as artists, no comparison could possibly be 
instituted. Incledon’s style was rough and immatured ; Donzelli’s 
highly cultivated and polished.” Braham’s voice, by the way, un- 
equalled in its day for power and manly expression, belonged to the 
Donzelli school. 

To return to the Donna del Lago in 1834. Curioni was quite un- 
equal to Roderic Dhu. In fact, he never could sing the music, his voice 
being more suited to that of Uberto. Grisi displayed her singing to 
perfection in the part of Elena, but had no opportunity of showing off 
her histrionic powers. Rubini I liked better in this opera than in any 
other by Rossini, except Guillaume Tell. His vocal performance was 
supremely fine; and the duet by Grisi and him in the first act was 
one of the most perfect examples of ensemble singing ever listened to. 
The lovely air, “Oh! mattutini albori,” sung by Elena, was, when the 
opera was first produced, converted and vulgarised into the street- 
ballad “ Oysters, oysters, sir, says she,” and had a great success with 
the tuneful “ gents” of the period. I think it was Mdlle. Brambilla 
who played Malcolm Greme. The performance of the Barbiere was 
wonderfully good, although Rubini’s Count Almaviva left much to be 
desired. It was a pity, indeed, that Rubini ever appeared in comic 
opera. He was almost totally deficient in dramatic talent; and, 
except when instigated by music that involved passion or pathos,—at 
which time he might be said to be under the effect of inspiration,—he 
was listless and apathetic to a degree. He was averse to any display 
of action, and trod the boards as much like an automaton as our own 
Braham. He seemed to say to himself, “I shall not spoil the effect of 
my singing by any bodily exertion.” His acting the part of Count 
Almaviva was simply amusing from its want of effort and purpose. 
Nor did his singing altogether satisfy me in this opera. The music 
was too broad and large for those “ fine feathery” tones, as they were 
called—that “ wailing cry” which produced so surprising an effect in 
the Pirala, the Puritani, Lucia di Lammermoor, and other operas. The 
truth is, Rubini’s voice was not a true tenor, but a denorino, and even 
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exceptional in that class; and pure tenor music, like that of Count 
Almaviva, did not lie well in his register. That he sang the part 
with wonderful facility and incomparable ease cannot be denied, and in 
some instances, as in the trio in the last scene, in a manner that made 
it hopeless for any singer to imitate him. But on the whole, Mario’s 
Almaviva is as far above Rubini’s as Rubini’s Arturo in J Puritani 
was above Mario’s. Grisi’s Rosina was inimitable from every point of 
view. Rossini himself might have written the music expressly for her, 
and she honoured the composer by singing every note as he had put 
it down. Grisi, too, was an excellent comedian, and acted the Spanish 
maiden with infinite animation, archness, dnd address. Tamburini 
sang the music of Figaro as I never heard it sung by any baritone, 
and was the most mercurial and vivacious of barbers. He wanted, 
_ however, the quaint humour and sly intriguing manner of Ronconi, 
which one cannot help associating with the “factotum” of Beaumar- 
chais. But those to whom the music was the first consideration could 
not fail to be wonderfully impressed by Tamburini’s fine sonorous 
voice, and singing that almost defied criticism. 'To such as had never 
seen Lablache in Dr. Bartolo, it would be vain to strive to convey a 
notion of that artist’s acting. It was said of the celebrated Ambro- 
getti, the original Don Giovanni at the Opera, that when he had been 
cast for Dr. Bartolo in the Barbiere, and Figaro given to Naldi, he 
was wroth, and his friends advised him to decline the part. ‘ No,” he 
exclaimed ; “I shall take a surer revenge. I shall make Bartolo the 
best character in the piece.” And he succeeded, as we are told. I have 
no idea how Ambrogetti impersonated the old guardian, or what spe- 
cialty of humour he displayed in his performance; but anything more 
genuinely comic or original than Lablache’s Bartolo, in all likelihood, 
never was witnessed on the stage. I think, notwithstanding, that 
Lablache was overrated as a tragic artist; the extraordinary volume 
and grand quality of his voice, and his magnificent presence, contri- 
buting to invest him with powers to which he could lay no legitimate 
claim. 

Il Don Giovanni was the last opera I saw at the King’s Theatre 
during my first London visit. It was given on a non-subscription 
night, and between the acts a long ballet was introduced. Few of the 
regular subscribers attended, and I fancied the majority of the visitors 
were not profoundly interested, and that the most attentive were out- 
siders. ‘They did not look as if accustomed to the place. This part of 
the audience was, in fact, composed of a different set from the ordi- 
nary visitors, including severe musicians and young would-be classical 
amateurs, who affected to hate Italian operas and Italian composers, 
and whom Mozart’s name alone had power to attract to the theatre. 
They mostly frequented the pit and gallery, brought with them the 
deepest reverence for the composer of their choice, and were strangely 

demonstrative in their indignation at the slightest interruption. It 
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was pitiable to watch their agonies if anyone, at whatever distance, 
talked while the music was going on. They cried “hush!” and “shame!” 
and “ Mozart !” and hissed, and called for the police, and astonished the 
habitués, who could not understand how anybody cared to listen to 
Mozart. The performance of Don Giovanni, indeed, seldom passed off 
without an émeuie of some kind; and this night the Mozartists found 
two occasions on which they considered themselves called upon empha- 
tically to proclaim their disapprobation. The first occasion was when 
Mr. Mori, the leader of the band, in playing the violin obbligato accom- 
paniment to Don Giovanni's serenade in the second act, thought proper 
to introduce certain ingenious filigree ¢owrs of his own conceiving. The 
Mozart party sibilated, groaned, prevented the second verse of the 
serenade from being heard, and drew upon themselves the opera- 
glasses of the dandies in “ Fops’ Alley,” who were completely mysti- 
fied as to what was going forward. The second occasion was more 
grievous, as it originated with a singer,—and singers with your severe 
classicists are a race inferior even to fiddlers. Rubini was this time 
the aggressor. He had sung as well as ever he sang—which means 
better than anybody else could sing—Ottavio’s air, “11 mio tesoro,” 
and had literally, as was his wont, rapt his hearers—his old hearers— 
in Elysium, when an unexpected and discursive cadenza at the end 
evoked a storm of noises which seemed for a while to convert the grand 
salle of the Opera into the interior of a suburban theatre on Boxing- 
night. There was a terrible row, which it took some time to suppress. 
The Mozartists, I must say, had right on their side. My most vivid 
recollection of that night, however, centres in Tamburini’s Don Gio- 
vanni—one of the most masterly, varied, courtly, and finished perform- 
ances I ever witnessed on any stage. The modern opera-goer has seen 
nothing at all comparable to that splendid display of art and innate 
power, and every new attempt at either Italian house to realise the 
cavalier of Da Ponte and Mozart is attended with more or less failure. 
And yet Don Giovanni is played frequently now, where formerly it 
was played but twice or thrice in the season, and seldom fails to draw 
a crowded audience, even though the cast in general be worthless, 
compared to that of the period of which I am writing. This is one of 
the strongest proofs that the Italian opera is no longer a luxury 
restricted to the aristocracy, but an entertainment admired and desired 
by all classes of the community who know and care about music. In 
fact, it cannot be denied that the public now regulate the opera, the 
destinies of which were so long in the hands of the upper classes. For 
my own part, I believe that any work of art which depends on opinion, 
and is not capable of demonstration, must in the end be decided on its 
merits by the great majority, and think that Horace had some such 
notion in his head when he wrote 
‘‘ Interdum vulgus rectum videt.” 
Here close my recollections of the Opera during my first stay in 
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the British metropolis. I returned to Edinburgh in less than a fort- 
night, and came back to London the year but one following—1836. I 
have since then been a witness of all the remarkable events which took 
place at Her Majesty’s Theatre, from the first performance of J Puritani. 
I was a spectator of the whole of the famous “ Tamburini row;” I wit- 
nessed the first appearance of Mario, and heard the last vocal sighs of 
Rubini; I was present when the gorgeous “amber satin curtains and 
fittings” were first exhibited at an evening rehearsal; I watched the 
rise, decline, and fall of the ballet. I marked the dismemberment of 
the great coalition,—the Vieille Garde, as it was called,—the separa- 
tion of a company which had gained for itself, the theatre, and the 
management a world-wide reputation. I “assisted” at the débuts, at 
various times, of those shining lights of the art, Gardoni, Giuglini, 
Cruvelli, Piccolomini, and Titiens, which that cunning and indefatig- 
able operatic astronomer Mr. Benjamin Lumley, from his observatory in 
Fulham, discovered on the musical horizon, and first made visible to the 
audiences of Her Majesty’s Theatre. I officiated at the reopening of the 
Old House in 1856, after it had been closed for four years. I was an 
observer of the Jenny-Lind furor from its commencement to its con- 
clusion. I was in the theatre to welcome the return of Henrietta 
Sontag, after an absence of twenty years. I saw Pasta make her last 
effort in Anna Bolena, and Grisi her last effort in Lucrezia Borgia— 
how pitiable in both instances I need not say. I shared in the deep 
and universal regret when Mr. Lumley, with more disinterestedness 
than policy, resigned the lease of the theatre to Lord Ward, and the 
star of Her Majesty’s Theatre seemed quenched for ever. I rejoiced when 
Mr. E. T. Smith reillumed the altar-fires which should have been vestal ; 
I rejoiced again when, after a year’s suspension, Mr. Mapleson under- 
took the reins of government, and promised stability for the future. 

To narrate all these matters in detail would fill a volume, and I am 
only penning a few hurried sketches. ‘As perhaps the most interesting 
and exciting incident of the period which I have been discussing, I 
would add a few especial words about the Jenny-Lind fever. With all 
my profound admiration for the talents of the Swedish Nightingale, I 
cannot help thinking that she was placed in a false position. Indeed, 
in one respect she felt this herself most keenly, and knew she was 
utterly undeserving the fulsome and ridiculous praises lavished on her 
performance of Norma. It is said that the extravagant panegyrics of a 
certain journal greatly displeased and irritated her, and prevented her 
from continuing her representations of the Druid priestess. And after 
all, may not these extravagant and violent laudations, amounting to 
idol-worship, and which placed the artist in a position of perilous 
responsibility, as conducing to the fear that she might not always come 
up to the highest expectations, have had their influence in urging her 
to her sudden and unaccountable retirement from the stage, at the 
moment, too, when she was in the zenith of her popularity? Jenny 
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Lind, indeed, was the most sensitive, as she was the most sensible, of 
artists. I must own I could never see the vaunted superiority of the 
Swedish Nightingale. Her Amina was immeasurably inferior to Mali- 
bran’s ; while no unbiassed judge would think of comparing her to Grisi 
in Norma, or Elvira in the Purifani. But party-spirit ran high in those 
days, and prejudice was so rampant that argument was entirely out of 
the question. To prove to what an extent this feeling of partisanship 
was carried, and to show how wide-spread was that most infectious of 
all moral diseases, sympathy with proclaimed opinion, I shall relate the 
following anecdote in re the Swedish Nightingale, with which I shall 
take leave to conclude all I have to say at present of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

A musical amateur, residing at a principal town in Hampshire; had 
a great desire to hear Jenny Lind. The London newspapers had given 
him such an idea of the artist’s powers as singer and actress, that he was 
determined to come to town and go to the-Opera on a “ Lind” night. 
He selected the Sonnambula as, according to most authorities, exhi- 
biting the Nightingale’s powers to the best advantage. Our amateur 
friend was a chorister in the church, and had some notion of music. 
He had also obtained a slight acquaintance with the vocal art from 
attending an operatic performance whenever occasion led him to Lon- 
don, but knew little of singers or operas. His journey to London 
was one intoxicating dream of the delight awaiting him. If he enter- 
tained any other feeling, it was the fear that he should arrive too late. 
However, he reached London safe and early, installed himself in a 
hotel in the Haymarket, partook of a hurried dinner, and found him- 
self in the pit of the theatre in capital time. How he deported himself 
during the performance this history doth not say. When the curtain 
fell on the opera his excitement was so intense, that no soul was left in 
his body to enjoy the ballet. His body remained nevertheless, and, 
what is more, needed replenishing; so he hurried across the street to 
the Café de l’Europe, ensconced himself in a box, and called for hot 
brandy-and-water, to be followed by a chop and kidneys. His situa- 
tion was distressing. He was bursting with communicative desires. 
He longed to disburden his breast of the over-fulness of its wonder 
and admiration. O for a friend at such a time, to participate in all 
he felt, to share in his raptures, his enthusiasm, his burning emotions! 
O, Jenny Lind, what a witch thou art! The brandy-and-water proved 
a welcome solace; the chop and kidneys soothed his irritation, and 
paved the way for another glass. While thus employed, two gentle- 
men entered the box, and sat opposite him, but he was too much 
absorbed in appeasing his appetite to notice them. Hush! What 
word is that he heard? Did his ears deceive him? No!—Yes!—the 
strangers were speaking of Jenny Lind! He pricked up his ears and 
listened. ‘“ Well, I don’t know, you know,” observed one of the gentle- 
men; “but I always heard, you know, Malibran could not be beat.” 
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‘There is no comparison, I assure you,” rejoined the other; “I 
heard them both, and can form an opinion. Malibran was very fine, 
and all that sort of thing, but Jenny Lind is the greatest singer.” 
“ Well, you know—” the other commenced, but was interrupted by our 
Hampshire friend, who suddenly and somewhat fiercely broke forth 
with the exclamation, addressed to the second speaker, “ Right, sir! 
Jenny Lind és the greatest singer; and not only greater than Malibran, 
but greater than any singer past, present, or to come. Malibran! 
She’d give Malibran twenty!” And he resumed his brandy. “ Well, 
you know,” said the stranger number one, who spoke very slowly and 
quietly, “you cannot very well judge of the odds unless you know 
the amount of the game; and as you speak so very confidently, I 
suppose you have heard Jenny Lind often?” “I have just been 
over the way at Her Majesty’s Theatre,” replied the country amateur 
with much confidence, “and have heard her in Sonnambula.” “The 
devil you have!” ejaculated the two strangers, laughing heartily. 
“Why, what are you laughing at?” inquired our provincial friend. 
“ Only,” answered number two, “at a slight mistake you have made.” 
“Mistake! what mistake?” ‘Had you looked round you on your 
entrance into the theatre, you would have seen bills posted all over the 
walls, informing you that—” “What?” “The opera had been 
changed; so that instead of Jenny Lind in the Sonnambula, you have 
been hearing Madame Castellan in Linda di Chamouni.” 


One word about the burning of Her Majesty’s Theatre, which has 
partly led to the narration of the events and incidents contained in 
the foregoing pages. The magnificent structure in the Haymarket, 
whose history for two-thirds of a century has been intimately con- 
nected with the arts of music and dancing, is annihilated, with not a 
relic left to indicate its former splendours. The familiar classical 
apologue, however, is about to be realised. A new theatre will arise 
from the ashes ‘of the old one. It is well that an establishment with 
such lofty aims and purposes, so formed to advance the interests of the 
divine art, to charm, to delight, and to refine our social existence, 
should be restored to its pristine glory. Music is the most gratifying, 
the most universally loved, and best understood of the fine arts; and 


- it would be nothing short of a disgrace to the country to allow its 


chief temple, so intimately bound up with numberless brilliant associa- 
tions, to pass away from us. 














THE PORTRAIT’S WARNING 


BY H. SAVILE CLARKE 





My friends the Mainwarings lived in Gordon-square, London, in the 
west-central district, and Mr. Mainwaring, a stout gentleman of 
fifty or thereabouts, was a musician; that is to say, he gave lessons in 
music, was the author ofa number of songs and pianoforte pieces, and a 
performer of some note on the violoncello. They lived in very good 
style, as he had some little property in addition to his professional 
earnings; and the family consisted of father and mother, a lad at school, 
and a daughter Ellen, who at the time I am writing about had just 
reached the fascinating age of nineteen. 

For myself I was studying medicine, and expected in a few months 
to pass the College and Hall, and then settle down in a country prac- 
tice near my father. I had a good many friends in London, but with 
none was I so intimate as with the Mainwarings ; and I must confess 
that the attractions of Miss Ellen had to answer for a good deal of non- 
attendance upon lectures, and for my presence in the family circle two 
or three times a week when I was in town. Mr. Mainwaring was an old 
friend of my father’s, and on that account, and also because I was 
passionately fond of music, I was a great favourite of the composer’s, 
who used to drag me off to listen to long solos, when I longed to be 
talking with Ellen, and hearing the more exquisite music of her voice. 

It was a pleasant house to visit at, for Mr. Mainwaring knew many 
literary and artistic celebrities, and was himself a highly cultivated 
man, and not wholly wrapt up, like some professors of his art, in 
musical doings and his own compositions. Mrs. Mainwaring was plea- 
sant and motherly; and as for Ellen—it was occupation enough for 
any man just to sit and look at her. She was rather tall, with dark 
hair, and eyes that looked at you from under their long lashes in a 
most bewildering way; she had the sweetest little mouth in the world, 
and she carried her small head as gracefully as an antique statue. 

The house was well furnished, and Mr. Mainwaring had an artistic 
but rather expensive mania for pictures; and hundreds of them, in 
oil, water-colours, and chalk, hung about the rooms, and in some of the 
passages. Of portraits especially he had a great number, not only of 
historical personages, picked up at various sales, but of his own friends 
and family, and among them several of himself. I don’t like a man 
having a porirait of himself in his room, especially if it is really well- 
painted and a good likeness. It always gives me an uncomfortable 
ghostly feeling, as if he had his double in the house, silently watching 
people from the canvas and endowed equally with himself with life and 
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understanding. I speak to the man, and then catch myself looking up 

at the portrait for an answer; or if a thought unfavourable to him 
crosses my mind for an instant, I always have an uncomfortable feeling 
that the portrait will know of it. A man with a good likeness of him- 
self on the wall has me, I consider, at a decided disadvantage ; it is 
not exactly two to one, but he is endowed, at least to my fancy, with 
duplicate characteristics and double powers. 

Mr. Mainwaring had one portrait of himself hanging in his draw- 
ing-room which I held in especial detestation for this very reason. It 
was an absurd idea, for the picture was an excellent likeness, by a famous 
artist, and meritorious as a work of art apart from its merits as a likeness. 
And yet I could not endure it, although I had never dared to mention 
my aversion to the family, who were very proud of it; and it hung, 
as I said before, in the drawing-room, and in a very conspicuous place. 
I used to catch myself watching it when Mr. Mainwaring was by 
with a superstitious feeling that it was on the watch, and its presence 
seemed to cast a shadow over the pleasant room in which it hung. 
This feeling haunted me from the very first, and I little knew then 
what terrible reasons I should have for aversion to that portrait, and 
what a fearful event would make its canvas suggestive of saddest 
memories for ever. 

I often wondered whether Ellen shared this curious and morbid 
feeling about that particular picture; and I called up my medical 
experience and reading, to see if I could find any account of persons 
so affected. Was it nervousness consequent upon a weak state of 
health? Hardly that, as I was unusually strong, and by no means of 
a nervous temperament. Hard study might have made me nervous, 
but I was also a great man for athletic sports and exercises, and so did 
not overwork myself. There was absolutely nothing to account for my 
vague horror and dislike of Mr. Mainwaring’s portrait, and I tried in 
every way to dismiss the feeling from my mind, until it was again 
roused in a manner that I can only regard as supernatural. My story 
may be difficult to believe, but the truth has been stamped in letters 
of fire upon my mind; and although I do not profess to explain the 
appearances I am about to describe, their occurrence is sadly and 
indubitably true. 

I called one day at the house in Gordon-square, and when the 
door was opened, Mr. Mainwaring, who was in the passage, came rush- 
ing up to me with a sheet of music, and said, “‘ My dear Raymond, I am 
so glad to see you! I’ve just written such a delicious barcarolle, and 
you must come upstairs directly and hear me play it.” 

I of course assented, not without some speculation as to whether 
Ellen would be in the drawing-room also; but in that I was dis- 
appointed, and instead of looking on her dear face, my eyes fell imme- 
diately upon that of Mr. Mainwaring’s double, the hated portrait. 

Mr. Mainwaring went to the piano, and I turned my back upon the 
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picture while he began playing his new composition. It was a beau- 
tiful air, quaint and original, with the repose of moonlight in it, and 
the sound of rippling waters; the song of the gondolier in that “ glo- 
rious city by the sea,” where 
“The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 

Ebbing and flowing, and the salt seaweed 

Clings to the marble of her palaces.” 
As the composer went on playing, wholly occupied by the music, I 
happened to turn round absently while listening to it, and so came to 
see the portrait again. 

It was lighted up by the sunshine which streamed through the win- 
dow, and the face looked as if it was covered with blood. I should say 
more correctly, half the face, the left side of it; and no words can 
describe the horrible appearance it presented. 

I could hardly control myself sufficiently to prevent Mr. Mainwaring 
noticing my fright ; but he happily went on playing unconsciously, and 
in a few moments I slightly changed my position in the room, and 
again looked at the portrait. 

Once more the painted eyes looked into mine, and the likeness 
almost seemed to speak; and I saw again the ghastly appearance on 
the left side of the face, as if it had been severely battered and 
bruised. 

I rubbed my eyes, and tested the perfectly healthy condition of 
my sight by looking at other things; but whenever they travelled back 
to the likeness I still saw the left side of the face covered with blood. 
It was horrible to stand there and look from the living man to the 
portrait with the terrible appearance ; and in a short time I made an 
excuse and departed. No one saw the appearance but myself, for Mrs. 
Mainwaring came in just before I left, and called her husband’s atten- 
tion to some flaw in the gilt moulding of the frame; and they both 
looked at the picture and made no remark upon it. 

I hurried from the house with a vague and uncomfortable feeling 
of alarm in my mind; but I gradually argued myself out of it, and 
began to believe that I had been deceived by some optical illusion— 
coloured light from some cause or other falling on the picture, or a 
refraction from the lustres of the chandelier. 

I was very busy for about a week after the occurrence, and had 
dismissed it wholly from my mind, when one day I found a telegram 
on my table. It ran as follows: 

“Mrs. Mainwaring to Frederick Raymond. Mr. Mainwaring has 
had a bad accident ; please come directly.” 

I lost no time, of course, in hastening to Gordon-square, and arrived 
there just as another medical man drew up at the door. 

We went upstairs together, and the other doctor must have thought 
very little of my nerves, for on seeing the patient I started back in 
alarm. 
VOL. IV. 
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Mr. Mainwaring was lying on the bed, and the left side of his face 
was cut and bruised ; it was the appearance of the portrait reproduced 
on the face of the original. 

And then I knew that the appearance had been an omen of disaster, 
and shuddered when I thought of the horrible gift I possessed of being 
alone able to see it. 

Mr. Mainwaring had fallén on a crossing in Holborn, and his head 
was much hurt. I stifled the feeling of horror his injuries had at first 
aroused in me, and we proceeded to dress his wounds and make him 
comfortable ; they were happily not serious, and it was soon done. 


It was the summer after Mr. Mainwaring’s accident, from which he 
had recovered with no lasting injury to his face, and Ellen Mainwar- 
ing had promised to be my wife. I had not in the interval seen any 
return of the portrait’s warning, and I had mentioned the former ap- 
pearance to no one, not even to Ellen. If it ever came again, it would 
be time enough, I thought, to take her into my confidence ; there was 
no occasion to alarm her needlessly. 

We were sitting together one afternoon, when her father came in 
to tell me about their plans for going out of town in the autumn, and 
suggesting that I should, if possible, join them in their seaside quarters. 
I was trifling with some fancy-work of Ellen’s while he was speaking, 
when, on looking up, my gaze was attracted to the portrait behind him, 
and once more I saw the horrible appearance, but this time the whole 
face seemed to be covered with blood, as from some terrible wound. 

I must have looked strange and startled, for Mainwaring suddenly 
said, “Are you ill, Fred? You look very white !—Ellen, get him a 
glass of sherry ; he looks as pale as death.” 

Ellen manifested great anxiety, and when her father had left 
the room, she inquired tenderly what was the matter with me, and 
I resolved to tell her all. But first glancing at the portrait, I saw that 
with Mr. Mainwaring’s departure the appearance had gone too ; but I 
did not doubt that if he came in again it would return. 

And then I told Ellen the story of the first appearance, and how it 
had been followed by her father’s accident, and how his face had been 
disfigured exactly as I had seen the face of the portrait. 

She glanced fearfully up at it as she said, “ And papa is going to 
the seaside to look after some lodgings for us! He thinks of going out 
of town now for a little time; and then late in the autumn again.” 

“‘ A railway journey!” I said, aghast. “ Can’t we prevent it ?” 

“Tt would be of no use telling him about it at all,” she said sor- 
rowfully, “even with the corroboration the first appearance received. 
He would only laugh at it, and would never think of putting off his 
journey.” 

I knew that too well, but I felt at the same time that some dis- 
aster was sure to happen whether he went or not. 
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At last I said, “ Ellen, if your father does go next week, I'll go 
with him; I shall then be at hand if anything does happen to him.” 

“O no,” she said at first ; ‘I am frightened for you too !” 

“ But the appearance did not concern me,” I returned ; “so there 
will be no danger; at least, none of any special kind.” 

In the end she consented ; and when the appointed time came, Mr. 
Mainwaring and I were speeding out of London in a first-class car- 
riage, and swiftly leaving the city, fast breaking into lines of light, 
behind us. He was in good spirits, congratulating himself upon having 
me for a fellow traveller; but it was with difficulty that I could answer 
him in the same spirit, for the memory of the fatal appearance made 
me nervous, and filled me with gloomy forebodings. 

Tt was a fine night, and the rapid motion as we whirled along had 
an exhilarating effect even upon me, depressed as I was. Every small 
station that we passed, marking a stage in our journey, gave me a sense 
of relief: my companion had got so far on his way in safety, and 
might continue so to the end. It was strange, seeing that any acci- 
dent would probably be of an utterly overwhelming nature, that I had 
no fear on my own account ; but the strong possibility of danger for 
my friend precluded all idea of it for myself. 

We were passing through a deep cutting, so deep that it shut out 
all sight of the sky, when the carriage in which we were seated began 
to oscillate fearfully. Suddenly the engine gave three short sharp 
whistles : I knew what was coming, saw Mainwaring throw himself 
kneeling on the floor of the carriage,—then came a crash, a deafening 
noise, and I knew no more. 


When I awoke to consciousness, I was lying on the side of the em- 
bankment completely jammed into the ruins of the carriage : I heard 
shrieks and groans on all sides, and men were rushing about with 
lanterns among the débris of the train. 

I was bruised, I felt, from head to foot, but, as I found while I was 
getting out of the splintered timber, no bones were broken ; and I 
turned to assist those who were in a worse plight than myself. 

I moved to do this and to secure a lantern, when my foot caught 
against something, and a guard coming up at the time said, “ You’ve 
had a narrow escape, sir; but I see here’s another poor fellow dead.” 

There was no need for him to lower his lantern to the still face. I 
knew what he had to show me. I had seen it seven days before in a 
London drawing-room. 

Mr. Mainwaring was lying at my feet, and his face was covered 
with blood, from a frightful cut across the temples. 

The warning of the portrait had again come true. ; 

I had been terribly shaken, and I was very ill for weeks after the 
accident ; and poor Mainwaring had long been buried, when I received 
a note from Ellen. I had not heard anything of them, and had written 
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once or twice, thinking it strange that none of them had written, and 
I seized the black-edged envelope eagerly. The note was very short, 
and ran as follows: 


“The portrait told the truth. You must judge me as kindly as 
you can, but we can never marry. My father’s grave lies between us. 
ELLEN MAINWARING.” 









































I was still very weak, and had not been out since I was laid up; 
but within an hour from the time of receiving the letter I stood in the 
drawing-room in Gordon-square, and had not been there many minutes 
when Ellen entered. Her black dress startled me for a moment, and 
then I said, holding out the note, 

“T do not forget your great sorrow, Ellen, but am I to believe 
this ?” 

“‘T wrote it,” was the reply, and her face was cold and stern. 

“‘ But I cannot believe it,” I said passionately ; ‘ you cannot be so 
cruel. Heaven knows I would have died in his stead to save you pain.” 
| She shuddered when I spoke, but made no reply. 

) “ Ellen,” I said, approaching her, “I had dared to hope that my 
love might in some measure lighten, when years had gone by, your 
heavy sorrow. It is my sorrow too. Have you no word for me?” 

I drew still nearer, but she made a gesture of aversion, and then 
said in a constrained and hard voice, 

‘* You have my letter; there is no need for me to say anything.” 

“No need!” I returned bitterly, “no need for more, when you pro- 
mised me love, and I believed it true? If any living man had said I 
should meet with this reception, I would have told him he lied. If 
I had died, I might have had one kind thought from you; but now 
you will not speak to me;” and I leant upon the mantelpiece, and hot 
tears sprang to my eyes as I buried my head in my hands. 

When I raised it again she was gone, without a word or sign. I 
took up the cruel letter and staggered to the door. I hardly knew how 
I reached home, and again for weeks I was prostrated with a renewed 

attack of illness, which proved to be brain-fever. 

When I recovered, I got appointed surgeon to a whaler, and for 

three years I heard but little home news, and nothing whatever of the 

Mainwarings. 

At the end of that time I returned home, and with all the old love 
for Ellen in my heart. I had tried to forget her; I had kept the letter, 
and tried to steel my heart against her by reading it over, and calling 
to mind her heartless conduct; but all in vain. I could only remember 

| the charm of her presence in the early days of our love, when I knew 

| her love for me was as fervent as my attachment to her. 

The evening after I arrived in London I wandered into Gordon- 

square, but I found the house shut up, and a placard announcing it to 

let. I was bitterly disappointed, although I had had no intention of 
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calling, but a vague hope of seeing Ellen had led me there; and I had 
to go back to my hotel, feeling very sad and lonely. 

I had come into some property by the death of an aunt during my 
absence, and on calling on her solicitor, who was an old friend of mine, 
I found it was far more considerable than I had expected; making me, in 
fact, independent of my profession. Mr. Lee kindly asked me to dinner, 
and hinted at a small dance afterwards; and as anything was better 
than moping about in town by myself, I promised to go, and presented 
myself at his house at the appointed time that evening. We had a 
very pleasant dinner; Mrs. Lee was kind and chatty, and the daughters 
lively and good-looking, and very curious about my whaling experiences, 
which I had to narrate at some length. 

Mr. Lee and I sat for some time over our wine, as we had more 
business matters to discuss, and dancing had commenced when we went 
upstairs. I declined to dance at first, and sat down alone in a window- 
seat rather screened by a curtain, and watched the bright figures flitting 
about. In a little time I heard a request for music, and someone sat 
down to the piano to play. 

I could not see the performer, but after a few masterly chords I was 
beyond measure astonished to hear poor Mainwaring’s barcarolle, the 
one he had played to me on the day of the first fatal appearance, and 
which, was always associated in my mind with the beginning of my 
sorrow. I supposed it had been published; and it was evidently a 
favourite of the lady who was at the piano, for she played it with great 
feeling and expression. 

I bent forward past the curtain till I could see the player; her back 
was towards me, but a thrill went through me as I recognised some- 
thing familiar in the pose of the shapely head, the smooth white 
shoulders, and even in the flowing black drapery. 

It was Ellen Mainwaring. No need for her to turn after the final 
chord, to make me sure of her. No need to show me the face that had 
been with me in dreams ever since she had left me in my agony, with 
the cruel letter in my hand. It was Ellen, more beautiful than ever, 
with added grace and refinement from sorrow; and all my old love 
came back upon me with a passionate intensity to which my heart had 
long been a stranger. 

How did she come to know the Lees? She had not been acquainted 
with them in the days when I first knew her: but how thankful I was 
that I had accepted Mr. Lee’s invitation ! 

When she rose from the piano, Mrs. Lee went up to her and said, 
‘“‘ Now, dear, you must be tired; come and sit by me;” and they came 
and sat down close to my hiding-place. It seemed so strange to be 
sitting there within a yard of her, and not to have the right to ap- 
proach her, as in olden times. I could not escape without disturbing 
them, so I sat still. 

Suddenly Mrs. Lee exclaimed, “ Dear me, where is Mr. Raymond ? 
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I have never seen him since he came in from the dining-room; I want 

to make him dance;” and then growing confidential she added, “he is a 
client of my husband’s, Nelly, and as he is young and well-off, I feel it 
my duty to find him a wife; and if he stays in town long enough, I 
daresay I shall manage it.” 

“Who did you say was here?” said Ellen faintly. 

“ A Mr. Raymond, Fred Raymond; perhaps you never heard of him. 
I didn’t know you before he left England. But what is the matter, 
Nelly?” she added, seeing Ellen look deadly pale. ‘ My. poor child, 
are you ill?—let me get you some wine or sal-volatile.” 

“No, thank you, no wine; but I am not very well. I think, if I can 
find my cousin, I will go home.” 

“ Well, dear, sit where you are,” said Mrs. Lee, “and I'll go and 
bring her.” 

She bustled off into the next room. I went forward and looked at 
Ellen. She sat quite still ; her face was death-like, and her small white 
hands were tightly clasped, as if the nails would be forced into the flesh. 
It was evident she was suffering from some strong emotion. I could 
not bear to see it, and at the risk of a second repulse, I came forward. 
She looked up and slightly started. 

** May I sit here?” I said, taking Mrs. Lee’s vacant chair. 

She did not speak, although her lips moved; so I continued: 

“T am afraid I startled you, Ellen; but you must believe that I 
would not have annoyed you by my presence if I had known you would 
be here to-night. I did not know you knew the Lees; but you must 
forgive me for not being able to see you without speaking to you.” 

She still sat with her hands tightly pressed together and her head 
bent down. I fancied that once more I was to have no answer, so I 
half-rose and said, 

“T am going to leave town to-morrow, so that you need not be 
afraid of meeting me again.” 

Still she did not speak, and I rose to go away quite heartbroken. 
I had prepared myself for this, I thought; but the reality was more 
than I could bear. I had made a step to go, when I heard her say in 
a choking voice, “ Fred.” 

I turned immediately, and sat down again, and then, seeing that 
she was almost overcome, I silently offered her my arm, and we went 
into a small room off the principal suite. 

- When we sat down she was sobbing violently, and I did not dare to 
comfort her till I knew my fate. At last she grew calmer, and I said, 
‘“‘ Ellen,—forgive me, but I cannot say Miss Mainwaring,—I do not 
want to trouble you now, but may I call on Mrs. Mainwaring to-mor- 
row ?” 

“Mamma!” she almost screamed. “O Fred, didn’t you know that 
mamma—” 

And her sobs and black dress told me the rest. 
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“ My darling,” I said, “will you forgive me? I ought to have known, 
—I ought never to have gone away. How you must have suffered !” 

**T have, I have,” she said through her tears. 

“Will you forgive me for going away?” I said, “and—” 

“OQ Fred, don’t talk about forgiveness; can you forgive me for my 
wicked injustice? I was nearly mad when you left me.” 

In another moment she was in my arms, and a long kiss told our 
mutual forgiveness. 

Three months after that time we were married, Mrs. Lee insisting 
upon giving the wedding-breakfast, and declaring that the match was 
entirely of her making, and that it was all nonsense for us to say that 
we had known each other before. 

One fact remains to be stated about the picture which had foretold 
so much sorrow. On the day of Mrs. Mainwaring’s death, which hap- 
pened very suddenly, it fell down, and striking against a table in its 
descent, the face of the picture was utterly destroyed. “And so you 
see, dear,” said my wife, “ we can never again be frightened by the por- 
trait’s warning.” 
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THE saying that “truth is stranger than fiction” is a very familiar 
axiom; and seldom has that saying been better illustrated than in 
the instance of the trial lately heard in the Court of Common Pleas, 
Dublin. Anyone familiar with the Hall of the Four Courts will re- 
member trials arising out of political occurrences, religious disputa- 
tions, and amatory disquietudes; but few cases have given rise to 
more gossip, excitement, and interest than the action at law between 
Lewis Harris and John Lloyd Bagot. The case was an action for 
the recovery of two bills of exchange,—one for 300/, the other for 
200/.,—accepted in the name of Mr. William J. Sidney, Q.C. A few 
words shall suffice to introduce the parties. The defendant was a 
relative of Mr. Sidney. One of the Bagots (Bernard) was the uncle 
of Mrs. Sidney by marriage. Captain Hynes of Rathgar, co. Dublin, 
was the grandfather of Mrs. Sidney. Bagot married Miss Hynes. The 
Bagot family are very respectable people from Galway; and in this man- 
ner became connected with Mr. Sidney. The defendant has for some 
time acted as grand juror and magistrate of Galway ; and his brother, 
Mr. Charles Bagot, who figures extensively in the case, was on terms 
of even closer intimacy with Mr. Sidney. The main point in the case 
lies in a nutshell, but, like many such shells, it has been expanded into 
enormous dimensions, and has taken fourteen or fifteen days to crack. 
So much for Irish legal procrastination. Whatever may be said about 
other Irish questions, no one can say that when the lawyers in Ire- 
land get a good case, they let it slip easily and prematurely through 
their fingers. Coroners and advocates have distinguished themselves 
in that country for the facility and willingness with which they protract 
cases ; but seldom has a trial been longer protracted than in the present 
instance. If truth lies at the bottom of a well, it assuredly takes much 
time and trouble to extract it. Can it be believed that the only question 
at issue was, whether the defendant gave Mr. Sidney permission to sign 
his name to the bills, on account of which the action had been brought ? 
A relationship, we have said, existed between the parties. In the busi- 
ness of life the ties of family connection are apt to become of all chains 
the most galling. The cousins or the brothers-in-law treat one another 
with an easy-going friendliness, in which the strict laws of mewm and 
twum are perhaps ignored. All goes on smoothly enough till the un- 
lucky hour arrives when it becomes necessary to settle money transac- 
tions. Zhen comes the tug of war; and too often the relatives prove 
the bitterest foes. In the present case, Mr. Sidney was deficient in 
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moral courage. On the one hand it seems that, instead of standing 
his ground, in the maintenance of the principle that he had received 
from Mr. Bagot a parole permission to sign his name to bills,—he 
suffered himself to be cajoled into inditing a letter criminating him- 
self, and admitting that he had not this authority at all. Or, on the 
other hand, he transgressed the law, committed forgeries, and atoned 
for his error by an avowal of his crime. Never has evidence been 
more contradictory ; never have statements been more at right-angles ; 
never have we found it more difficult to come to a conclusion; and 
from a very early period in the trial, it was plain that a disagreement 
in the jury-box was inevitable. The case in a great measure illus- 
trates how matters are in some instances managed at the Bar of Ireland. 
It is admitted that Mr. Sidney was an excellent junior barrister; but 
there are not a few who entertain the opinion that “he got out of his 
depth” when he embarked in the higher duties of a leader, and tried to 
break a lance with the more accomplished and erudite of his great 
profession. How, then, was position to be obtained? Professional 
success was slow; something should be done to accelerate and ripen 
the tardy growth of fame. Money should be raised; attorneys feasted ; 
bill-discounters fed; a splendid mansion in Rutland-square obtained ; 
the drawing-rooms furnished with gorgeous ottomans, and adorned by 
rare works of art; the wine-cellars supplied with the choicest wines— 
charged for as such, no doubt; but no one can dispute that there are 
better judges of pure vintage than bill-brokers, though few better judges 
of a high rate of interest. Mr. Sidney gave a round of professional 
parties ; dinner-parties, suppers, and balls. All this while he was fol- 
lowing the mirage—pursuing a shadow—living upon paper. He had 
suffered himself to’ be entangled in a web-work of debt and difficulty ; 
he had passed into the maze and could not rescue himself. Who is 
there, acquainted with the progress of a junior counsel, can believe that 
at this time, while Mr. Sidney was entertaining the attorneys and the 
brokers, and indulging in reckless entertainments, flattered and lauded 
as a member of parliament in perspective, a judge in embryo—he was 
indebted to many people to the extent of 20,0007, in debt to several 
private friends and public money-lenders, “ over head and ears in debt” 
—drifting to ruin, like a doomed wretch in a miserable canoe going right 
over the rapids? This was living fast, with a vengeance. The time 
for a crash came; the bills were repudiated ; the alleged permission to 
sign them was altogether denied ; and Mr. Sidney was forced or induced 
to fiy from the home he had beautified, the rooms he had furnished, 
the walls he had adorned, the cellars he had stocked, all with the 
money of other people. Nay, he had threatened to commit suicide, and 
face his Creator, in the midst of this sea of troubles. A remarkable 
conversation took place, according to Mr. Sidney, between him and Mr. 
John Bagot. This Mr. Bagot had signed bills for him ; and on one occa- 
sion Sidney put a bill into an ordinary envelope with a letter, request- 
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ing Bagot to affix his signature to it, but by accident Mr. Bagot tore these 
up and threw them into the fire. Finding what he had done, he wrote 
three letters to Sidney in reference to the mistake he had committed, and 
the inconvenience to which he had been put; but it would seem that 
Sidney had not received any of these letters, and Bagot in the conversa- 
tion with him asked why he (Sidney) had not written his (Bagot’s) name 
across a new bill; no one would have been the wiser, and he (Sidney) 
would know what to do another time. Mr. Sidney’s rejoinder was, 
| “All right.” Bagot added, “Whenever you want my name, and I am 
| not present, you know what to do.’ In the evening after this conversa- 
tion, Bagot borrowed from Sidney 107. We may at once say that the 
1 alleged privilege to sign the name has been emphatically denied by 
| Bagot. Light and darkness are not more at variance than the evidence 
| of these cousins. On a subsequent occasion, Bagot enclosed Sidney 
a letter which he had received from the manager. of the Bank of Ire- 
land in Ballinasloe, asking him to divulge the nature of the pecuniary 
dealings which he had with him, as the directors knew he (Bagot) had 
a large amount of paper afloat. Bagot asked Sidney what he should do ; 
i and Sidney replied, “Tell them that you and your father have borrowed 
10,0007. from my wife’s grandfather; of that amount 5,000/. are un- 
paid. Say also that I am entitled to the money in right of my wife, 
q and as I had not received it, I was authorised by you to put your name 
qT upon the bills.” To this Mr. Bagot replied, “I have sent such a letter.” 
| Mr. Sidney had other dealings with a young fellow named Hynes, whose 
| sister he had married. It appears that he put the name of Hynes 
to a bill for 90/., with, as Sidney says, the authority of Hynes, for whom . 
he affixed his signature to bills during the young man’s minority. Mr. 
Sidney, in his evidence, gave the following description of the circum- 
stances attendant on the writing of the letter already referred to. We 
give it in his own words : 

“On Friday the 17th, Charles Bagot called on me; he brought the 
account he had manipulated—the one I wrote on the 14th of August. 
He said, ‘I am going to Purcell to draw up the bill of sale.’ I said, 
‘What in the world do you mean? Have you not washed your hands 
out of the transaction?’ He threw down a cheque for 50/., saying I 
would want to pay for some little matters, and that he would have the 
bill of sale; saying, ‘I will take care of you; if you leave yourself in 
my hands, I will have you back in November.’ I took the cheque. He 
left, taking the accounts, to go to Mr. Purcell. About twelve o'clock 
that day, Bernard Bagot and John Bagot came to my house and entered 
the study. Bernard went out and closed the door; John sat at the desk, 
and had before him a sheet of case-paper covered with his handwriting. 
He said, ‘ Bernard is clearly of opinion you should forthwith go,’ as 
Henry Hynes would have me arrested; and he did not see any use of 
his losing all his money if it did no good to anyone. I said, ‘ Well, 
what are you at now?’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘Bernard suggests that I 
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should get something from you.” ‘What is it?’ I said. ‘A letter,’ 
he replied ; ‘I have got the draft of it here ; just look at it.’ I did so; 
it commenced with these words: ‘My dear John,—In reply to your 
letter just received, I beg to state that I never had your authority for 
putting your name to the bills.’ There was a great deal more in the 
document. I started back and said, ‘Good God! are you going to 
take pattern by Henry Hynes, and repudiate your bills? ‘No,’ said 
he, ‘I am not going to do that; but you know it is admitted that they 
are not in my handwriting, and how can you prove the circumstances 
under which they were signed?’ I said this idea never came from him- 
self, and that I would never sign such a letter. I said, ‘John, I have 
four children ; you are a father yourself, you have children; how would 
you like, after you had gone to the grave, to have a document of that 
sort left under your hand stating you were a felon, perhaps to have it 
thrown in the teeth of your children? If you were similarly circum- 
stanced, would you do that?’ He said, ‘I would not.’ Then I said, 
‘Throw it aside’ He was going to throw it aside, when he said, 
‘Perhaps you had better keep it and think over it; it is for your 
interest more than mine.’ I said there was no harm in keeping it, 
and I threw it into a drawer. On the 12th or 13th of August, I had 
given him a law-book called the Green Book, written by the late Mr. 
Vance ; I wrote his name in it, and I think the date. When the letter 
business was concluded, he turned to me and said, ‘ William, I must 
return you this book.’ I said,‘Why? He said, ‘ Bernard thinks it 
would look very odd if it was seen in my possession after you were 
gone, and that all communications between us should be effaced’ I 
said, ‘This planning and management, believe me, is immaterial, and 
won’t be successfdl, if you are trying to get rid of your liability on the 
bills.’ He said he believed I was right, and he would keep the book ; 
and he did keep it. After some further conversation, he said, ‘ William, 
I must disappear, and Bernard has advised me to make myself scarce.’ 
He said when I was away the creditors would take a composition on 
the bills; and that, so far as he was concerned, 2,500/7. would be forth- 
coming at two hours’ notice. He said Charles would take the bill of 
sale, and give me the money to provide for my going; that nothing 
would be disturbed, and everything secured until I returned.” 

In another part of the testimony the following version was given of 
the subsequent transaction : 

“ Mr. Bergin remained with Mr. Sidney for four hours, and during 
that time Mr. Sidney made a full statement of his affairs to him. 
Bernard Bagot insisted on his going, and it was then arranged that he 
and his son should leave that evening, and Mrs. Sidney and the children 
should go after. Mr. Sidney described the excitement that prevailed on 
the occasion, and said that for several days previously he had not taken 
six ounces of food, and the only nourishment he took was port-wine. 
He had not taken off his clothes since the previous Tuesday. Bernard 
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Bagot put the alternative before him, and said he should either go 
or not. Bernard and Charles took the letter to a secretary near the 
window, where they spent ten or fifteen minutes revising and altering 
it according to their fancy. James Blake was in the room at the time. 
When they had altered the letter at the window, Bernard came over 
and said, ‘ Now, William, write that.’ He (Mr. Sidney) then said, 
‘Well, if I must do it, I will; but God forgive you!’ He then went 
to write it on a sheet of note-paper; but Bernard handed him a sheet 
of foolscap, and said he wished to have the postmark on the same 
paper, in order that, if there were any argument afterwards about the 
matter, it would show when John first got intimation about the bills. 
He (Mr. Sidney) replied that John would never sanction such a pro- 
ceeding, and that this was a letter that he would never have asked him 
for. Bernard insisted that he should write it.” Mr. Sidney, who ap- 
peared to be greatly moved during this part of the narrative of those 
transactions, then said: “I took a long time to write it; and when I 
finished it, Bernard said, ‘ Put on the postscript.’ I did sc; and it was 
something to the effect that if ever I was able to pay—I don’t know 
whether it was John or somebody else—I should do so; I know that I 
was to pay somebody if I was able. As soon as I wrote that letter, I 
threw it on the table, and said, ‘I have now signed my death-warrant.’ 
My wife jumped up and said, ‘Good God! what have you done?” 

The sad scene is drawing to a close. Mr. Sidney thus describes it : 

“T then got my little boy’s luggage and my own, and my servant- 
man went to Westland-row to buy tickets, fearing that a detective 
should be there waiting. It was arranged that they should go see me 
off. The cab was sent on with the luggage in front, in order that it 
might not be supposed it had any connection with us. Myself and my 
son got up on a car; James Blake was on one side, and Bernard Bagot 
helped me up on the other. Just after we got up on the car, we heard 
great screaming, and looking up, saw Mr. Charles Bagot at his bed- 
room window, waving a towel, and crying, ‘Bravo! we will have you 
back again.’ Before that, Charles Bagot pledged his solemn word to 
me that they would work heaven and earth to get me back, and that 
not a stick in the house should be stirred so long as there was any hope 
of their being able to do so. When they were going along, Bernard 

Bagot commenced to talk to James Blake, and asked me to give him 
particulars as to what bills I thought Henry should pay. When they 
were passing the post-office in Sackville-street, Bernard said, ‘ William, 
we may as well post these letters.’ I said, ‘That is the first I heard of 
it. He then said I should go with him and post them, because it would 
never do for him to say hereafter that he posted the letters himself. 
It was late, and I remarked that he should put extra stamps on, and 
put them in the late receiver ; we then, almost by a joint action, posted 
the letters. Bernard Bagot then said that it would be dangerous for 

him to go further, as some persons might go there to see me off. He 
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said, ‘ William, I'll bid you good-bye here.’ And he did so, giving me 
a solemn assurance that he would see Bergin and do the best he could 
for me. I said I would get a place in London, where I would remain 
for a month, and that I would write to him. We parted, and we never 
met again as friends.” 

The mother of the young gentleman to whom allusion has been 
made, Mrs. Hynes, gave evidence, in the course of which she detailed a 
conversation she had with him relative to his having been induced to 
give authority to Sidney to sign his name to bills. Her evidence was 
to this effect : 

*“T am not certain whether I wakened my son or not, but I said 
wasn’t this a shocking business about Sidney’s affairs. 1 pitied my 
daughter, of course, and was greatly affected at it myself. I asked him 
had he ever signed any bills, or anything to that effect, for Mr. Sidney. 
He told me that he had signed three, but that there was a fourth out. 
‘0,’ said I, ‘if there is a fourth out, that must be forgery.’ I think he 
asked my daughter Matilda would she give her 2,000/. to him to give 
Mr. Sidney. She said she would not until she would go to an attorney, 
as she was not of age, and had no control over her money. 

“ Was anything said about his not doing any more bills ? 

“QO, yes. I told him not to attempt to sign any more bills, as it 
was bills that had ruined his father. He said he would not. He told 
me he had signed three bills. I never asked him to swear that he 
would not do so. I did not ask him to make a false statement, or 
suborn him to commit perjury.” 

One or two features in the case are peculiarly striking. First, the 
absence of Mr. Charles Bagot ; secondly, the presence in the case of 
Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. Charles Bagot was the man who knew most 
about the affairs of Mr. Sidney. It is remarkable and is to be regretted 
that he should have become insane at this particular juncture—he 
should have become deranged “hereafter.” Some of the incidents in 
which he figured were ludicrous. On one occasion, when Sidney asked 
him to dine, he produced a beefsteak from his pocket, and boasted that 
he brought his dinner with him; and when Sidney was levanting, he 
bade adieu from the window, waving a towel, and shouting that he 
would have him back soon. Yet this affectionate friend was immedi- 
ately afterwards in possession of Sidney’s house, and had raised 5,000/. 
on the bill of sale. This Mr. Charles Bagot had investigated the affairs 
of Sidney, and it was he who, in giving evidence in an action tried in 
December 1866, swore in substance that he had committed forgeries. 
It is a most singular fact, in reference to this gentleman’s conduct in 
the case, that before he entered the lunatic asylum, he “took up” 
his papers from the offices of two solicitors, and drew a cheque on the 
Bank to pay Dr. Eustace for his services in curing him. We cannot 
doubt that the eminent medical men who examined Mr. Charles Bagot 


‘ believed him to be insane—a suicidal lunatic; but there are many who 
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are of opinion that, as the excitement is over, his mental condition 
will speedily begin to amend. The affairs of Sidney were investigated 
by this Mr. Bagot, and a letter was written by him to his brother in 
Boulogne relative to those affairs. That letter was not forthcoming. 
What had become of it? Owing to the absence of Charles Bagot, and 
the non-production of the letter, the case was incomplete. There were 
breaks and gaps in the case certainly, and it would have been a wonder 
if the jury had agreed to a verdict. That was a striking scene, indeed, 
where Bernard Bagot threatened to give Sidney into the custody of the 
police if he did not sign the letter—“ the death-warrant,” as it was truly 
termed—acknowledging his own crime. It is a puzzling question, no 
doubt, whether Bagot dictated the letter, or Sidney gave it of his own 
accord. One thing is certain—the letter was in Sidney’s own handwriting. 
His conscience, as a Nisi-Prius advocate, was not peculiarly sensitive, nor 
was he ever so unselfish as to annihilate himself to serve or please others. 
One thing tells favourably for Sidney: Bagot did not repudiate the bills 
till the Thursday before Sidney’s flight. On the Wednesday, when Bloom- 
field (an attorney) and others were present in Sidney’s house, Bagot did 
not repudiate them. Why not? Had a new light burst upon the mind 
of Bagot, and had the time arrived, when Sidney was absconding, to re- 
pudiate the liability? It is possible that Sidney signed the bills in the 
name of Bagot to save time, relying upon the dealings and understand- 
ing between them, and perhaps the authority given by Bagot to him in 
other instances. Fatal facility, and privilege! Sidney should have 
recoiled from the temptation, and waited till Bagot signed the bills 
himself, or had given him a written authority to sign them. Fatal 
letter, that put the millstone about his neck not to be taken off! Fatal 
flight, that almost confessed his guilt! It is true that Sidney and the 
Bagots were first cousins—the children of sisters; but though this 
rendered the intimacy familiar, it could not justify the unauthorised 
use of a name in a bill-transaction. The case is marked by some dis- 
tressing features. The relatives of Sidney have been the instruments 
of his ruin; his bosom friend, a leading counsel, against him—the man 
best acquainted with his inner nature and daily life was employed to 
probe and sift him. Better had it been if the etiquette of the Irish 
Bar had induced the learned gentleman to throw up the brief and re- 
fuse the retainer. The physician or surgeon who attends a patient could 
not better know his constitution than the bosom friend knew Sidney’s 
character and disposition. Was this the reason why he was employed 
to probe and cut him up? Is this the morality of legal life? 

A word or two relative to the bill-brokers. The laws of these coun- 
tries permit the use of bills of exchange—the commercial utility of the 
system is acknowledged’; but no institution designed for the common 
good has been more abused. We are infested by the tribe of usurers. 
Necessary evils sometimes, and even friends on an emergency, they too 
frequently cause the ruin of young men—too frequently lead to the 
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reckless depravity or suicide of the unfortunate wretch who has been 
entangled in their meshes. If we desire to learn the degree of social 
wickedness to which such evil practices can reach, the present case 
affords an opportunity. We are familiar with the evil, and therefore 
do not wonder at the facts that have come to light in Sidney’s case. 
Perhaps the circumstances in this case were not characterised by any 
great departure from the ordinary dealings between borrower and bro- 
ker, and may present only a small portion of the scum that has risen 
to the surface of this bubbling and seething caldron. Were the inci- 
dents put together in the form of a sensation novel, the story would 
have its principal attraction in the stern reality of its every-day facts. 
The actors in the drama are artistically distinct in relation and cha- 
racter, male and female—lawyers, money-lenders, traders, magistrates, 
and attorneys. Though the jury have disagreed, and though “ the pre- 
ponderance of voices” is in favour of Sidney, it is more than question- 
able whether it would redound to the honour of the Irish Bar that he 
should practise at it, or prove pleasant to himself that he should be 
exposed to the petty daily irritations which these unhappy revelations 
must inevitably engender. 

The saddest part of the narration is, that, had Mr. Sidney waited 
just a little, bided his time and rested on his oars, his success was as 
certain as the progress of a well-rigged bark over the ocean, when wind 
and tide combine to favour it and waft it to a peaceful and honourable 
haven ; but in an evil hour he preferred the hazardous short-cut of fac- 
titious displays and pretentious grandeur. The bubble has burst—the 
mirage has disappeared; and he who might have become an ornament 
of the Irish Bench, in a few years—nay, perhaps within a year from 
hence—is struggling against the stream, and striving to preserve his 
reputation and his life. 


8. N. E. 

























THE LAST DAY OF POMPEII 


£, 
THE coloured gleams of evening fall 
Fainter and fainter on the wall ; 
Darker the cypress columns rise 
Against the pallid twilight skies ; 
O’er the hushed fields unceasingly 
There comes the murmur of the sea. 
Glaucé, it was a year to-day 
We first met on the Appian Way. 





II. 
A month,—and from your lips I’d learned 

The words that long before had turned 

Your young heart from our worn-out creed. 
They seized you ; you were doomed to bleed— 
A Christian to the lions thrown : 

I sorrowed for you—I alone. 

The cruel lictors mocked my woe, 

Or bade me unto Nero go. 


III. 
Hark how the fountain babbles sweet, 
Like clepsydra with measured beat ! 
God! how unlike this hour of rest, 

That brings a balm to every breast, 

Was that when the fierce thousands came, 
Shouting the Christian’s hated name, 
While, from the cell’s low grated door, 
Loud boomed the lion’s long bass roar. 





IV. 
Fast as around a circled mould 
Diffusive runs the molten gold, 

So the wild multitude sought place, 
A hellish hate in every face. 

I, driven by the Furies, too, 
Struggled among the brutal crew, 
Till brazen trumpets clamoured shrill, 
And all that wicked world grew still. 
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v. 
They brought the Christian virgin bound ; 
The savage lictors dragged you round. 
“Where now’s your Jewish God ?” they cried. 
Dread Cesar, in his purple pride, 
Sat eyeing you with snakish glance, 
One hand upon his gilded Jance ; 
His parasites stood by his chair, 
And all those cruel priests were there. 


VI. 
Yon spoke not, Glaucé, but you gave 
One look to God, who still could save ; 
As I prayed for the lightning’s fire, 
With all Olympian Jove’s fierce ire, 
To smite the Cesar; and just then 
Stood up two fierce Dalmatian men ; 
As each blew harshly on his horn, 
The cruel courtiers laughed in scorn. 


VII. 
You knelt down—Nero waved his hand, 
And stealthy o’er the unstained sand 
A lion came, his tawny mane, 
Terror of many an Afric plain, 
Trailed slow across that fatal floor ; 
And scarcely had you heard his roar 
Ere a huge leopard flew at him— 
And rolled and grappled limb to limb. 


VIII. 
They drew apart, their hungry gaze 
Fixed upon you with wild amaze ; 
Another moment they would spring! 
But I, all maddened where I cling 
Unto a pillar, force a way 
Past Cesar and his proud array; 
Like diver from a cliff I dart, 
Leap down, and clasp you to my heart! 


Ix. 
One blow, I strike the leopard dead ; 
Then, with my keen blade dripping red, 
Run at the lion. Cheer on cheer 
From the vast multitude I hear. 
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He has me down—a sun-lit sword 
Drives him from off me. Gracious Lord! 


Some angel saved me, as I lay 
Clasping you round, who bid me pray. 


x. 
Nero had spared us. Glaucé, hark ! 
Philomel singing through the dark ; 

. And over yon gray cloudy bar, 

Rises the first bright evening star. 
God send us peace! How calm the night! 
God guard our house till morning light ! 
The mountain’s murmuring in its sleep ; 
Good angels, watch above us keep ! 
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ON THE “SENSATIONAL” IN LITERATURE AND ART 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Socrery must have a Cry, and what the cry may be does not very much 
matter, so long as it be cried loudly enough, and- in a manner forced 
down the throats of people who have not wit enough to cry for them- 
selves, but are content to allow others to do the Town Crier’s office 
for them. The Jews of old cried out for Barabbas, and they got him, 
and much good he did them, it is to be presumed, when Titus came to 
knock their Temple about their ears. Barabbas, although a robber, may 
have been what is termed a “popular man,” a jovial rascal, a free- 
handed scoundrel, a kind of Judaical Robin Hood, who, while he de- 
spoiled the wealthy Pharisee, or stole Dives’ plate, would fling a penny 
or so to Lazarus, lying with dogs in the gate. Have we not people 
nowadays who look upon Robin Hood as rather a good fellow than 
otherwise, a belted earl in disguise, the confounder of hypocrites, the 
protector of the oppressed, and so forth? Are not the half-mythical 
adventures of a vagabond, who, if he ever existed, was probably a bar- 
barous and bloodthirsty marauder, still a favourite theme for the 
romancer’s pen and the artist’s pencil? It was as logical a thing to 
admire Barabbas as Robin. Both, no doubt, were essentially “bold” 
fellows. 

We have always been a yelping generation, and we must have our 
Cry. “ Hierosolyma est perdita !” roar the Crusaders ; and Jerusalem is 
lost indeed, for a Turkish pasha still holds sway in the Holy City, and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund are sending round the begging-box 
with but scant success. ‘ Moriamur pro rege nostro!” yell the grand- 
fathers of the Batthyanys and Pulskis, whom within our time Haynau 
has hanged and Francis Joseph exiled for rebellion. ‘Give us back our 
Eleven Days!” screeches the eighteenth century ; and in the nineteenth 
we are laughing at the Russians, who begin their Christmas eleven 
days after us. ‘No Popery!” has been a capital cry in its time. By 
its means Newgate was burnt, and Lord Mansfield’s house gutted, and 
Lord George Gordon went mad ; but the Pope is alive and merry at 
close on eighty year, dipping his nose in the Montefiasconian wine ; 
and the heart of Mr. Whalley is still desolated to think that the un- 
masking of the confessional does not convert persons of that way of 
thinking from their sad errors. Are you old enough to remember the 
“So help me God” speech of H.R.H. the Duke of York, the gentleman 
who didn’t pay his tradesmen, and allowed his mistress to sell commis- 
sions in the army? Our fathers had that speech printed in letters of 
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gold. The Duke was for a time the Protestant Champion, and his 
blasphemous commonplace became a Cry. At the present day it is 
of no more account than “ Lillibullero.” Lillibullero! It is said to 
have whistled James II. out of three kingdoms. I heard the tune on 
Boxing-night, adjusted to some comical words in Mr. Blanchard’s pan- 
tomime at Drury Lane Theatre, and the lady sitting next to me asked 
if the tune was “ Not for Joseph,” or “ Champagne Charley.” 

Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, than whom there is not a shrewder man in 
Europe, invented an admirable Cry in his novel of Coningsby. It was 
“Our young Queen. and our old Institutions.” It did not mean any- 
thing in particular; for Queen Victoria could no more help being young 
in 1838 than her uncle William, just dead, had been able to help 
being old. As for our “old Institutions,” they might have been the 
stake, or the rack, or the whipping-post, or the Admiralty Droits, or 
the Exchequer tallies ; but the cry sounded well, and saved people the 
trouble of thinking. Which is all that is wanted in a cry. Had Mr. 
Disraeli “stumped” the county of Bucks on that “ platform,” he might 
have achieved a triumph at High Wycombe, instead of being branded 
by Daniel O’Connell (than whom no politician ever better understood 
the value of a senseless Cry) as a “lineal descendant of the Impenitent 
Thief.” But Mr. Disraeli was not a Radical in those days, and more 
inclined to cry, “ Flare up, and join the Union” (a most popular Cry in 
its time), than “ Our young Queen and our old Institutions.” 

It is erroneously supposed that the downfal of Napoleon the Great 
was wholly due to the defeat at Waterloo. That the rout at Mont 
St. Jean had something to do with the hero’s collapse is certain ; but 
unprejudiced persons will tell you that his unpopularity in the pro- 
vinces in 1814-15 was mainly caused by the convenient cry, “ Plus de 
Droits Réunis!” The Droits Réunis were a kind of consolidated 
assessed taxes, which the peasantry imagined to be very onerous. 
The Bourbons changed the name of the impost, and made it ten 
times more grinding; but the Cry had been deprived of its reson- 
ance, and that was something. By 1830 the people had learnt a 
new Cry, and cried Charles X. to Holyrood with it. The value ofa 
Cry not meaning anything, was very amusingly shown in this same 
country of France, during the occupation of Paris by the Allies. One 
vaudevilliste wagered with another that he would introduce among the 
couplets in a farce a stanza of perfect nonsense which should still be 
accepted as sense, and even become popular. He wrote: 

“ Non, la valeur n’est pas la vaillance, 
Trente revers valent-ils un succés? 


La France, quoique ga sera toujours la France, 
Et les Francais seront toujours Frangais !” 


This magnificent doggrel took the town tremendously. The farce ran 
a hundred nights, and “ Les Francais seront toujours Francais” passed 


into a Cry. 
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And this mention of a dramatic Cry brings me to the immediate 
theme on which I purpose to discourse. The number of Cries which 
have been heard in:all ages in the history of literature and art would 
be amazing, did we not remember that artists and men of letters 
are human, and that humanity must have its howl. It is as the air 
it breathes. If it have it not, it dies. Now the followers of St. Ber- 
nard raise a cry against the followers of Abelard. “ Down with the 
Pagan school !” they vociferate. The ‘“‘ Pagan school” is a good Cry. 
Blackwood gets up a Cry against Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt because 
they have the misfortune to live at Hampstead or in Tothill-fields. 
* Down with the Cockney school !” squalls Edinburgh; and the writer 
of the finest artistic and literary criticisms we possess is termed a “moon- 
struck idiot;” and the author of Rimini is bidden to “ go hang himself 
in his fetid leather-braces.” The “ Lakers” had previously had their 
turn because Wordsworth happened to live at Grassmere, and Coleridge 
came often to see him. Then the Courier tries to put down Cobbett by 
calling his Register “twopenny trash.” Old Sergeant William, however, 
fully appreciated the market-value of a Cry, and taking “ Twopenny 
Trash” as the title of a pamphlet, mauled the Courier till it howled again 
like a cadger under the lash of the beadle. Dr. Southey, having been 
laughed at by Lord Byron, thought utterly to crush that noble poet 
by calling him the chief of the “Satanic school ;” and virtuous papas 
and mammas all over the kingdom sternly resolved not to allow their 
daughters to read “ Satanic poetry.” But nine-tenths of what Southey 
wrote has passed long since into “the portion of weeds and outworn 
faces ;” and Mr. Murray is still making a very good thing, annually, 
out of Lord Byron’s copyrights. 

A sedition, a revolt, a revolution almost, was accomplished in the 
French Republic of letters by the famous quarrels between the Classicists 
and the Romanticists. The former, fanatics of the hair-powder and 
pig-tail school, enthusiastic followers of Delille and Ducis, and Baour- 
Lormian, of Chateaubriand and Bernardin de St. Pierre, and the Vi- 
comte d’Arlincourt, had on their side the court, the aristocracy, the 
clergy, and the magistracy. They dispensed places, pensions, com- 
mands, official eulogies, fashionable patronage. They kept guard at the 
portals of the Academy, and in the antechambers of the Tuileries. 
The chiefs of the Romantic school were young men who did not cut 
their hair; who dined for twenty-five sous in cheap cook-shops in the 
Marais; who lived au cinguiéme, and were often unable to pay their 
rent. They were, in fine, what we call “ Bohemians” nowadays: and 
what an excellent cry is “ Bohemianism”! And what a Bohemian was 
Napoleon Buonaparte the uncle, when he had no boots, and sponged on 
Talma the actor for a dinner; and Napoleon Buonaparte the nephew, 
when he lived on the second floor in King-street, St. James’s, and flew 
“‘ kites” of the sixty-per-cent order! What a Bohemian was the editor 
of the Quintessential Review, when he wrote Last Dying Speeches for 
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Catnach, and breakfasted on a penny-bun and a glass of gin! Among 
these early Bohemians were such men as Victor Hugo, as Alexander 
Dumas the elder, as Théophile Gautier, and as Frédéric Soulie. The 
well-dressed, well-housed, well-pensioned, well-powdered, well-pigtailed 
Classicists tried to put their opponents down with a Cry. “A bas les 
ennemis de la famille !” they bellowed. The Romanticists were accused 
of attempts to undermine the social structure, to bring the Ten Com- 
mandments into contempt, and to further lawsuits en séparation de corps 
et de biens. In their desperation the Classicists even dug up the corpse 
of wicked old Voltaire—forgetting, or desiring to forget, how shrilly he 
had piped “ Herasons Pinfame!” a Cry which has generally tended to 
crush the Crier—and strove to galvanise him as a Conservative classic. 
At least “ Zaire” was classical; at least “ (Edipe” was decorous. They 
forgot all about “La Pucelle” and “ La Raison par Alphabet.” 

The French Romanticists were not to be put down by a Cry, how- 
ever vehemently bawled; and “Notre Dame de Paris” and “ Ruy 
Blas,” “Christine” and “Les trois Mousquetaires,” ‘“ Mademoiselle 
de Maupin” and “Ni jamais ni toujours,” passed into the French 
language, and became part and parcel of it; not to be eradicated there- 
from till Rabelais ceases to divert, and Montaigne to delight, and La 
Fontaine to enchant, and Racine to command, and Bossuet to astound. 
Classicism —as classicism was understood by the powder-and-pigtail 
school, who knew no more than a grammar-school gerund-grinder does 
of the real beauties of ancient literature—died the death, and the 
latest champion of the Classicists has been compelled to defend his 
own hypothesis by writing such “ Romantic” stories as Sibylle and I. 
de Camors. 

From the commonwealth of Literature the revolution spread through 
the empire of Art. There was a tremendously classical school of 
painting, of which David had been the high-priest. . It is true that 
this man was in early youth a Jacobin, a friend of Robespierre, who 
had set up his easel at the foot of the guillotine ; that he had been 
driven out of France by the Bourbons at the Restoration as next- 
door to a regicide; but, although he ended in exile, he was a baron; 
he was decorated with many orders; he had painted a picture of a 
coronation. The subjects of most of his other paintings—vilely cold, 
meagre, chalky, inane, lifeless as they were—had been suggested by 
“cribs” from the Jliad and the Aneid. When he had been dead 
some fifteen years, the red nightcap of the sans-culotte was forgotten 
in the lustre of the baronial coronet, and David was numbered 
among the respectables. When Delaroche, when Delacroix began to 
paint their vigorous, breathing pictures,—when the “ Death of Eliza- 
beth,” the “ Princes in the Tower,” “Cromwell looking on the body of 
Charles I.,” and “The Massacre of Scio” began to show the French 
people that there was something more within the scope of high art than 
“Orestes pursued by the Eumenides,” or the “ Sacrifice of Iphigenia,” 
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—the pictorial Classicists raised a doleful Cry. The people who 
were in love with every gawky Achilles, every hulking Brutus, every 
Demosthenes swaddled in a wet tablecloth, every Dejanira poising 
herself on tiptoe, every Orpheus playing on an impossible fiddle, every 
plagiarism which David and his scholars had perpetrated from the 
Sistine chapel, or the Loggie and Stanze of the Vatican, looked with 
horror upon paintings representing real events, and in which the actors 
were attired in the real costume of the period. They were not even 
to be consoled by the half classicists—Ingres and Ary Scheffer. At 
any peril, those pestilent Delaroches and Delacroix must be put down. 
So they invented a Cry against them, “A bas [’école des brigands !’—-they 
shouted, “ Down with the bandit school!” The only possible pigtail 
idea of a brigand was Cacus stealing cows in a Greek helmet and inlaid 
greaves. Still, the Romantic painters were not to be put down by cries, 
by detraction, by abuse, by discouragement, by the refusal of govern- 
ment patronage, or otherwise. They had their victory at last, in the 
Hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux Arts—in the first places on the “ line” 
in the national collection being awarded to “Romantic” pictures, and in 
the relegation of the “classic chefs-@auvre” of David to the obscurest 
nooks and corners of the Louvre. 

May I whisper in the reader’s ear that the agitation against “ Ro- 
manticism” in literature and art in France was an exactly analogous 
outcry to that with which we are now deafened in England against 
“Sensationalism”? But ere I take up that Cry of cries, and strive to 
show what a hollow, windy, worthless ululation it is, I wish to say a 
few words concerning a Cry as worthless, which immediately preceded it. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has enjoyed European, world-wide fame for 
thirty years. I have watched his career as narrowly as I have watched 
it admiringly; and I think I have read every line he has written, and 
have been enabled to trace with sufficient accuracy the successive phases 
of development through which his genius has passed, the mellowing of 
his faculties, the chastening of his style, and their gradual culmination 
into a splendid but sober afternoon of intellect. He is probably, at 
this moment, the best-known and the most deservedly popular author 
in the world; and in the very first number of the very next serial in the 
familiar old green cover which he might publish, we should probably be 
constrained to admit that there was something—in the way of cha- 
racter or of description—as good as, if not better than, Charles Dickens 
had ever done before. Yet, having a pretty retentive memory, and 
having been all my life more or less intimately connected with what 
are called “literary circles,” I can perfectly well recollect that, in the 
year 1842—and we are now, I take it, in 1868—there was no com- 
moner cry in “ polite society” than that “ Dickens had written himself 
out.” There used to be a man called Croker, who had something to 
do with the Admiralty, and didn’t know where Russell-square was, and 
wrote scurrilous articles in the Quaréerly Review, especially delighting 
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when it was upon a woman’s shoulders that he could lay his dirty lash. 
You see that a woman is more vascular than a man. You can fetch the 
blood sooner from her than from us tough brutes, and she can’t hit back 
again. This Croker-did his best to scarify Lady Morgan; but he him- \ 
self has been pilloried to deathless infamy by Mr. Disraeli in Coningsby, 
and by Mr. Thackeray in Vanity Fair. He did almost every conceivable 
variety of bad and base thing, but he sometimes said a good one. In 
the first bright dawn of Charles Dickens’s fame, Croker observed that 
the author of Pickwick had “gone up like a rocket, but would come 
down like the stick.” This was “sack and sugar” to the charit- 
able souls who were so fond of repeating that “ Boz” had “ written 
himself out.” “Boz” wrote the Old Curiosity Shop, and pending the 
appearance of his next book the charitable souls reported that he had 
gone raving mad. He went to America, and the charitable souls put 
it about that he was dead. He wrote Martin Chuzzlewit, and the cha- 
ritable souls declared that there was “a great falling off in his style.” 
He went to Italy, and the charitable souls hinted that he had pawned 
his plate to raise funds for the voyage. There was no end to the malice 
of the charitable souls. Dombey, Copperfield, Bleak House, Hard Times, 
the Two Cities, Great Expectations, Our Mutual Friend, were all asserted 
to be infinitely inferior to their predecessors; but somehow the man 
went on writing, and enlisting fresh tens of thousands of readers with 
every new book he wrote. And yet about this time of the New Year 
the rocket is soaring high over the State of Pennsylvania, and the 
stick hasn’t come down at all, save perhaps in the form of a stick 
of cheerful disdain, which has hit the charitable souls over the nose 
badly. 

The only wonder is that the charitable souls have failed to discover 
that among modern “sensational” writers Mr. Charles Dickens is 
perhaps the most thoroughly, and has been from the very outset of his 
career the most persistently, “sensational” writer of the age. There is 
sensation even in Pickwick: the “Madman” and the “Stroller’s” story, 
the death of the “Chancery Prisoner,” and the episode of the “Queer 
Client,” for example. The Old Curiosity Shop is replete with sensa- 
tion, from the extravagant pilgrimage of Nell and the old man to the 
death of Quilp. Barnaby Rudge begins with the sensation of an un- 
discovered murder, and ends with the sensation of a triple hanging and 
a duel d mort. In Nicholas Nickleby the end of Mr. Ralph Nickleby 
and the shooting of Lord Frederick Verisopht by Sir Mulberry Hawk 
are sensational enough to suit the strongest appetite. And the murder 
of Tigg Montague by Jonas Chuzzlewit; and the mysterious husband 
of Miss Betsy Trotwood in David Copperfield; and the convict mil- 
lionaire in Great Expectations; and the grinding of the “ National 
Razor” in the Zale of Two Cities; and Monks’s confession, and the 
murder of Nancy, and the death of Sykes, in Oliver Twist; and finally, 
the spontaneous combustion in Bleak House; and the tumbling down 
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of the house in Litle Dorrit; and Mr. Carker’s death in Dombey and 
Son. Are not all these pure “ sensation” ? 

When the charitable souls had found out that the rocket-and-stick 
cry was growing stale, they discovered that Mr. Dickens, being a young 
man with a thoroughly new style, had become the founder of a new 
school, and that he had for his disciples many young men whose in- 
tellects were growing with his growth and strengthening with his 
strength ; although at that necessary distance which should always, in 
the subordination of mind, separate Master from Scholar. Giulio Ro- 
mano, in the outset of his career, was the imitative disciple of Rafaelle 
Sanzio. He was adjudged worthy to fill-in the master’s sketches— 
nay, even to touch upon his works. But Giulio never pretended to 
reach Rafaelle’s height; and, in process of time, he found that he could 
do something by his own motion and power, and ceased to imitate, 
and achieved a very sufficing, although less exalted, celebrity as head- 
master of his own school—the Giulio-Romanesque. Now, among those 
who sat at the feet of Charles Dickens early in his career was a bright, 
earnest, active-minded young man named Albert Smith. This very 
talented writer had become, to a certain extent, imbued with Mr. 
Dickens’s style and spiril, and perhaps with a few of Mr. Dickens’s 
mannerisms; but he addressed himself to the description of many de- 
partments of life on which Mr. Dickens had never touched. He was 
a traveller and a linguist. He had been classically and profession- 
ally educated, whereas the Master had enjoyed only the ordinary com- 
mercial schooling, and had been brought up to nothing particular until, 
learning shorthand writing, he gained admission to the gallery of the 
House of Commons as a newspaper-reporter. All these things told 
ultimately on the intellectual development of Albert Smith. He ceased 
after a time to imitate. He felt himself strong enough to work alone. 
He carved out a path for himself, and pursued it steadily and suc- 
cessfully until the end. But, while he was still i statu pupillari, no 
abuse could be too foul to be lavished on him by the charitable souls, 
His works were spoken of habitually as the “washings of Dickens’s 
inkstand ;” and he was nicknamed “ Albata Smith”—a kind of Sheffield 
substitute for the Pickwickian silver. 

When Albert, by his pluck and perseverance, asserted the real vim 
which was in him, the charitable souls became alive to the fact that 
if their Cry was to hold, it must be fastened on other victims ; so, when 
Mr. Dickens started Household Words, and successively gathered round 
him as contributors such young men as James Hannay, Blanchard Jer- 
rold, Robert Brough, Walter Thornbury, and, later, John Hollingshead, 
the cry was raised against these gentlemen that they were each and 
all “slavish imitators of Dickens”—mere clients and convenient men of 
the great patron. This Cry died out as these young gentlemen grew 
middle-aged, and found that they could do something for themselves. 
For a while there was rather a cessation in literary Cries. A temporary 
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onslaught was made on William Russell when he went to the Crimea, 
on the score that he wrote “for effect” in lieu of penning despatches in 
the good old Adjutant-General’s-office style ; but when it was found 
that the “flashy letters’—they were called “ flashy’—of the Special 
Correspondent of the Zimes had saved a whole army from destruction, 
the charitable souls (having relatives who had starved and rotted 
in the force before Sebastopol) desisted for very shame from barking 
at his heels. Still it was necessary to have a Cry. 
“Shout, my brother Decamisado ; 
Shirtless brother, come shout with me ; 


What shall we shout for, what shall we shout for, 
In this year of grace Thirty-three ?” 


Thus wrote Dr. Maginn. Society experienced a similar want of a shout 
in ’57 or ’58, for I take the existing jéde/ to be about ten years old. The 
charitable souls could make nothing of Mr. Thackeray, though by a side- 
wind of clamour they tried to get up a Cry against the Cynical school. 
They could make nothing of Mr. Carlyle, seeing that the Sage of Chelsea 
had a way with him of getting the head of a libeller into chancery, 
and pummelling it with scornful words till it was as big as a pumpkin. 
So they devised a new term, and discovered a new mare’s-nest, and 
told a new lie, and found the realisation of all their wishes in “Sen- 
sationalism.” 

What is Sensationalism, and who is Sensational? I will strive to 
tell you. The late Mr. William Shakespeare was an arrant sensational 
writer. He wrote the play of “ Macbeth,” which is founded mainly on 
murder and witchcraft. He wrote “ Hamlet,” in which there are many 
murders, a suicide, a suspicion of madness, and a ghost. He wrote 
“Othello,” in which there is jealousy, and also murder. He wrote 
‘King Lear,” in which you will find murder, blindness, and madness. 
He wrote “ Anthony and Cleopatra,” in which these is suicide. He wrote 
* Julius Ceesar,” in which there is murder and a ghost. He wrote 
“ Richard the Third,” in which there are no end of murders and no end 
of ghosts. He wrote “Romeo and Juliet,” in which luxuriate poison, 
murder, and premature interment. He wrote the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
in which there is robbery and elopement, and an attempt on the part 
of a Jew bill-discounter to cut open the stomach of a Christian gentle- 
man. The late M. de Voltaire highly objected to Shakespeare’s sensa- 
tionalism. He called him wn barbare grotesque. He preferred murder 
a la Grecque, when you only hear the slaughtered Agamemnon groaning 
behind the scenes. He liked Peloponnesian adultery, Heracleidan se- 
duction, and Attic incest. Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, were not 
sensational writers. Ben’s most sensational play, “The Alchemist,” is 
made up of the humours of a conjuror, a swindler, and a woman of the 
town. Desdemona is sensational; Doll Common is not so. Beaumont 
and Fletcher depicted the “humours” of their age with strength, rich- 
ness, and raciness; they represented the manners of their time with 
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pliancy, variety, and fidelity ; but their plays were plays of Manners, 
and not of Human Nature. They were plays of Garments, and not of 
the Life within. So was it with the later comedy-writers. What has 
become of Etherege’s “ Love in a Tub,” and Wycherley’s “Gentleman 
Dancing-master,” and Rowe's “ Biter”? Where are Shirley, Vanbrugh, 
Congreve, and Farquhar? Where is Foote even? There is but one 
play by Massinger, the “ Virgin Martyr,” and one by Marlowe, the 
“Jew of Malta,” that has survived almost utter oblivion. They are 
both “sensational;” that is to say, they treat of Life and Passion. 
The Elizabethan dramas of Manners are all dead. Who, save book- 
worms, reads the ‘‘ Scornful Lady,” or the “ Custom of the Country,” 
or the “Beggar’s Bush,” or the “Humorous Lieutenant,” or the 
“Little French Lawyer,” or the “Laws of Candy”? Who knows 
much about “The Fox,” or the “ New Inn,” or the “Staple of News” ? 
Yet the people who wrote these things were cried up by self-con- 
ceited wits and sages as infinitely superior to Shakespeare. Have 
they kept possession of the stage? Will they ever obtain possession 
of the stage again? Away from bookmen’s shelves, the whole rout 
of them are as dead and gone as a chandler-shopkeeper’s ledger of the 
year before last. 

In the opinion of dolts and dullards and envious. backbiters, every- 
thing is “sensational” that is vivid, and nervous, and forcible, and 
graphic, and true. There is no sensation in the wretched daubs of 
Benjamin West, or the heartless tea-tray varnishing of Mengs; but 
there is most deleterious sensationalism in Fuseli, and Hogarth, and 
Goya. Miguel de Cervantes wrote sensationally, but Gongora would 
have scorned the act. Camoens was sensational, but Lousada was 
“classic.” Wedgwood was a sensational potter, and Flaxman a sensa- 
tional sculptor. The revival of wood-engraving was a “sensation” as 
bitterly deprecated by the old admirers of namby-pamby stipple and 
woolly mezzotint, as vaccination was piously denounced by the advocates 
of inoculation, or better still by letting the smallpox have its own way. 
The Grub-street Journal and the Daily Intelligencer were not sensational 
papers. The Telegraph, the Standard, and the Siar are clearly sensa- 
tional. Mr. Millais is a sensational painter, so is Mr. Holman Hunt. 
Mr. Woolner is a sensational sculptor; Mr. Ruskin’s art-criticisms are 
sensational; Mr. Darwin is a sensational philosopher; Mr. Fechter is 
a sensational actor; Mr. Spurgeon is a sensational preacher; Dr. Cum- 
ming is a sensational theologian; so, from another point of view, is 
Dr. Newman; so, from another point, is Professor Maurice. As for 
Mr. Kingsley, as poet, novelist, parson, and historian, he was always 
sensational. Belgravia is a sensational magazine, and Miss Braddon is 
a dreadfully sensational novelist. M. Nélaton is a sensational surgeon ; 
M. Edmond About a sensational wit ; Napoleon III. a sensational sove- 
reign; and Graf von Bismark a sensational statesman. As for Gari- 
baldi, he was never more than a sensational patriot ; and it was only 
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General Grant’s sensational obduracy that caused the Southern Con- 
federacy to collapse. 

This is the Cry, this is the yelp, this is the howl], in which the dul- 
lards and the dolts and the backbiters revel. Suppose that the sensible 
portion of society consented just for a season to lay down their arms, 
their pens, and their pencils, and allowed the non-sensationalists to 
have their way? No more sensation plays, no more sensation poems— 
by the way, Maud is glaringly sensational, and so is Hnoch Arden—no 
more sensation novels, no more sensation leading-articles, no more sen- 
sation pictures, no more sensation sermons, no more sensation speeches. 
Let us go back to the calmly dull, to the tranqnuilly inane, to the 
timorously decorous, to the sweetly stupid. Let some new Macaulay— 
the old one was a sensational historian—take up the narrative left us 
by Thomas Babington, and write: “Her most gracious Majesty, Queen 
Anne, was a very good Queen. She was much attached to the Church 
of England. Her Consort was called Prince George of Denmark. He 
was a great donkey, and used to get drunk. Queen Anne was very 
fond of good eating. She was very clever at making cordials. She 
had a famous general, whose name was Churchill. The French 
called him Malbrook. He won the battle of Blenheim for her. Queen 
Anne is dead.” ‘There, if that be not classical, I know not what is. 
There are very few words of more than two syllables in this non- 
sensational excerpt. Or let our novels be on the model of the Grand 
Cyrus or Belisarius. Let leading-articles ‘begin, “ They write from 
Vienna that the Emperor refuses to treat, and that the Great Turk is 
likely to give some trouble on the Danube.” In lieu of reports of 
debates in Parliament, let us have “Conversations in the Senate of 
Blefuscu.” Let our Royal Academicians turn coach-painters, or cut 
out profiles in black sticking-plaster; let Mr. Phelps play Macbeth in 
the uniform of a captain in the Guards; and the Bishop of London, in 
a wig like a bird’s-nest, preach a sermon in St. Pauls against photo- 
graphy and the Electric Telegraph. Don’t let us move, don’t let us 
travel, don’t let us hear or see anything; but let us write sonnets to 
Chloe, and play madrigals on the spinet, and dance minuets, and pray 
to Heaven against Sensationalism, the Pope, the Devil, and the Pre- 
tender; and then let Dulness reign triumphant, and Universal Dark- 
ness cover all. 





BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTING 


BY MAJOR H, BYNG HALL 


QUEST THE FouRTH 
ST, PETERSBURG 


I cannoT say that I sat me down on the banks of the Neva and 
wept. With my pipe in my mouth I reclined in an easy arm-chair 
on a balcony which overlooked that wide and flowing river, and pictured 
to my mind what it must be in midwinter, when that blue and rushing 
expanse of water is converted into a broad and ice-bound high-road ; in 
which state it has been my lot so very many times since to behold it. 
And here permit me to remark that every chapter of my bric-i-brac 
wanderings is written in the actual place, often on the very spot of 
which I speak. 

There was a time, which appears but yesterday, so few the years— 
I might say the months—which have elapsed, when he who desired to 
visit the city of the Czar had occasion to brace up his nerves and to 
call alike on his physical powers and his patience; for the journey by 
land from the Prussian frontier, whether in midsummer or in mid- 
winter, was one of intolerable fatigue and discomfort, the only choice 
of evils being between death from intense cold, and suffocation from in- 
tense heat, without one spot of interest or beauty to vary the monotony 
of the way. If railway travelling, however, be not to the majority, as 
it is to me, more fatiguing than posting, matters are greatly improved; 
for justice and truth compel me to admit that Russian railways, if they 
are slow and constantly on the halt—more for the benefit of the owners 
of the buffets than the convenience or gastronomic indulgence of tra- 
vellers—are replete with comfort—more so, indeed, than those of any 
other nation in which it has been my good or evil fortune to journey. 
But here we are in that vast capital, where the magnificent statue of its 
founder, the great Peter, turns his horse’s tail towards the colossal gilded 
dome of St. Isaac’s, a mighty city, built, at the cost of millions, 
on a foundation of piles, which the public voice declares already 
to be sinking. However, as regards Petersburg and its palaces and 
museums and monasteries, I must refer my readers to other pages; I 
invite them to take a walk, provided they are in good physical con- 
dition, in search of bric-’-brac. The exchange, an event of rare occur- 
rence, is at nine roubles the pound sterling at the moment I write these 
lines; so that, spite of the absurd price generally asked for articles, 
good, bad, and indifferent, we may chance to make a few good bargains. 

Ten years since, in the days when Russian railways were not, and 
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upsets in snowstorms were as common as telegrams, the capital of All 
the Russias was—I mean no pun—a capital place for bric-A-brac; and 
here and there is still to be found much that is worthy of the collec- 
tor’s researches. But, alas, at St. Petersburg, as elsewhere, that which 
might once have been secured for a rouble is now difficult to obtain 
for a pound. I suggest to the connoisseur who first visits the city of 
the Czar to select some friend, if he has one, who speaks the language— 
in default of a friend, pay an interpreter—and then drive to the porce-. 
lain manufactory, situated about four versts (or three miles) from the 
city. Ido not say the drive is a pleasant one, far from it; but without 
trouble, and the exercise of patience and endurance, there is seldom 
much to be gained. So submit cheerfully to be bumped for two miles 
over an ill-paved city, and to be rebumped for two more over the vilest 
of roads. Even should you require a sheet of diachylon plaster on 
your return, you will neither regret the pain nor the outlay. 

The manufactory in question, which commenced under the auspices 
of Catharine, has existed for more than a century, and is still under the 
protection of the empire. In other days, previous to the reduction of 
duties on foreign importations, which now fill the market, it did a 
thriving home trade. Even now, I cannot speak too highly either of 
the workmen or of the work produced in the factory. True, there is 
little originality of taste or design ; but the copies, particularly those 
of figures and groups, taken from models of Dresden, Berlin, and else- 
where, are equal to, and in some measure more accurate and life-like, 
as well as more delicate in outline and effect, than those produced in 
later days either at Meissen or the royal manufactory of the latter city, 
and infinitely cheaper. For the most part they are uncoloured ; but 
the glaze is very clear and smooth ; and I have been fortunate enough 
to obtain some specimens worthy of, and equal to, any of the produc- 
tions in Europe. The painting—generally, I fancy, the work of German 
artists—is equally beautiful; and some vases and déjewners sent to 
the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 in England, and which were unfortu- 
nately returned in some measure broken, were magnificent specimens 
of the ceramic art. A little more originality—figures and forms pos- 
sessing more nationality of character—is all that is wanting to enable 
the produce of the Russian imperial factory to vie with the ceramic 
chefs-7 euvre of present and past ages. 

There are few of what may be fairly termed bric-d-brac shops in 
Petersburg,—in fact, the only two I know of, where objets @art, as they 
are termed, may be found, and to which I can recommend a visit with 
the hope of any successful result, are those of Messrs. Negri and 
G. Tognolati; the former on the Nevsky Prospect, the latter at 
No. 39 Kamenney Ostrowskey Prospect. Mr. Negri is a most oblig- 
ing, agreeable person to deal with ; and I must do him the justice to 
say that I have on more than one occasion purchased from him some 
exquisite Wedgwood medallions, as also some small but choice speci- 
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mens of Sévres, Vienna, and Berlin china, at a very reasonable outlay. 
Mr. Tognolati, an Italian,—who has recently left the city for what may 
be termed the immediate environs, and combines his dealings in objets 
@art with the fabrication of macaroni, in both of which pursuits, 
to all appearance, he is successful,—has also occasionally some fine 
specimens of carved furniture, and is always ready and obliging in show- 
ing what he has to the stranger, even should no purchases be made. 
He looks for rather higher gains than Mr. Negri. A packet of paper 
roubles will not go far with either gentleman, however. 

But though Negri’s and Tognolati’s are the only real bric-a-brac 
shops of which I have any practical knowledge, there is a vast field for 
the hunter alike in Petersburg and Moscow, though it has never as yet 
been my good fortune to visit the latter city. But in order to avoid 
the beaten track of dealers, it is necessary to get introductions to 
private houses in company with someone who knows the language well. 
In such cases your hunting-field is full, or rather was full, of game ; and 
courtesy of manner, combined with attention, may then enable you, with- 
out offence, to be a purchaser, though the seller be not exactly a dealer. 
In this manner, some years since, I became the possessor of two of the 
finest Wedgwood vases of their kind I have ever seen, and which, being 
then in my apprenticeship, I subsequently sold for about a sixth of their 
worth to a friend who had a valuable collection of that beautiful ware. 
This was one of the lessons I learnt : from that time a Wedgwood vase 
has risen a hundred per cent in my estimation. It is almost incon- 
ceivable what a vast quantity of Wedgwood found its way to the city of 
the Czar. Doubtless very much still remains, if it could be discovered, 
though much of it may not exactly be for sale. Sévres, however, of the 
finest quality and period, Dresden and Berlin and Viennese porcelain, 
still remains in great quantities. The palaces are full of it. The 
museum has some lovely specimens ; and the active and energetic hun- 
ters, with time, means, and experience, still do so much, that I believe 
the first-class dealers of Bond-street, such as Messrs. Dulache, Davis, 
and others, are wont to endure a journey to St. Petersburg, if not 
annually, at no very long intervals, in search of treasures ; and, if re- 
port speak truly, they never return empty-handed, and bring their 
richest prizes from Moscow. 

I possess the adventurous hunter-spirit, and always decide on chas- 
ing my game home wherever to be found, whether in the woods and 
broadlands of my fatherland, or on foreign shores. In like manner, 
I never allow a chance to escape me when in search of bric-d-brac, 
always bearing in mind that, whether in the humblest shop or in 
the most magnificent repository of objets d’art, something may be dis- 
covered, ofttimes more successfully in the former than the latter. On 
these grounds I unhesitatingly accepted the suggestion of a friend who 
proposed to take me to the private residence of a Circassian lady, who 
had a small but choice collection which she was courteous enough 
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to show to her friends, and with which, of course, she had no desire to 
part. Nevertheless, like all other collectors, after some trifling fencing 
and interchanging of courtesies, it appeared that she had no objection to 
dispose of her treasures in a dear market, she having purchased them 
in a cheap one. Introductions over, a glance around the room—which 
was sufficiently spacious, but, like most Russian houses, lightly fur- 
nished, with here and there a gorgeous highly-gilded arm-chair or sofa, 
and with little apparent comfort—I cast my longing eyes on some 
ceramic treasures with which a cabinet was filled, and we commenced 
business. Meanwhile I had truly been informed that my hostess was 
not adealer. Looking on her with a practical eye, her portrait may be 
thus drawn : age about seventy ; rather sharp and prominent features ; 
the remnant of what might have been teeth ; a tongue which surpassed 
any tongue (pardon me, ladies!) that I had ever previously listened 
to, so excessive was its volubility. The weather was hot, and her 
costume appeared to me to consist simply of a somewhat dirty cotton 
dressing-gown. How was I, then, a stranger in Russia, seeking to 
secure some of her Stvres cups, to know that I was not dealing with 
a Mrs. Brown or Mrs. Jones? So, silently, I examined and appraised 
the treasures set before my longing eyes, wondering how the lady, 
as I had been told she was, should have had such good taste and 
knowledge as to gather them together, and such bad taste as to 
present herself in that dirty and discoloured dress in the presence~ 
of visitors. Here and there I selected some choice specimen which 
I was desirous to purchase, but which, for the most part, she de- 
clined to sell. At length, wearied by her continued refusals and con- 
stant chatter, I seized on two charming cups, and, without further com- 
ment, placed golden sovereigns by their side. She clutched the coins, 
and I thought the battle won; but then appealing to my companion 
in the Russian tongue (unknown to me) she replaced the money on 
the table. ‘ You must give another half-sovereign,” said he, smil- 
ing. Anxious to have the treasures, which were really very beautiful, 
I gave the required addition, and forthwith the sovereigns descended 
to some hidden pocket in the cotton dressing-gown. The cups were 
mine. My friend also obtained a cup; and after innumerable shak- 
ings of hands, bows, and adieux, we parted, not without expressions 
on the lady’s part to the effect that she hoped we should repeat our 
visit at some future time. 

No sooner were we on our drosky than my companion burst into 
fits of laughter. 

“ What’s the joke ?” I inquired. 

“Joke? Why, your consummate coolness with the old lady !” 

“Lady ?” I replied. 

“ Yes,” said he ; “a Circassian princess; and her son, who was so 
anxious to sell that vase which she refused, a Circassian prince.” 

“ Well,” said I, “we parted on the most amicable terms, and, 
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princess or no princess, she is the hardest hand at a bargain, and has 
the most lively tongue, I ever had the honour to encounter.” 

I have sketched this little matutinal farce simply to remark that 
there are a variety of Circassian or other princesses in Petersburg 
equally desirous of fair barter; and, time and opportunity presenting 
themselves, I have no doubt that the field for the bric-i-brac hunter 
is vast and full of treasures. 

But there is another and most interesting locale to which I have 
not yet alluded. I must describe it in detail. It is termed “ Vshyvio- 
Rynok,” or, in plain English, the Louse Market. During the year 
1862 the whole of this immense market was destroyed by fire. The 
tremendous conflagration may be readily conceived when I state that 
the place was entirely composed of wooden buildings, for the most part 
filled with combustible matter, ranging from valuable pictures and 
furniture to old rags, tar, oil, and pitch. The fire commenced at 4 P.M., 
and was burning till the midday following. During this tremendous 
fire property of all kinds was ruthlessly cast into a canal; thus books, 
china, pictures, silk, eastern shawls, and objects of untold value, were 
destroyed and lost for ever ; and what had been one of the richest and 
finest places of the city was in a few hours converted into one vast 
smoking heap of ashes. It was, indeed, a perfect wreck. Here and 
there casks of nails, pots, pans, and copper zamovars, or Russian tea- 
urns, were all melted up together ; in another part, where crockery and 
china merchants had exhibited their wares, plates and dishes by the 
dozen were consumed en masse, so intense was the heat. A portion of 
one dozen I have now in my possession. It was, indeed, a sad scene 
of ruin and destruction. Scarcely anything was saved. Splendid 
Sevres, Dresden, clocks of great value, and bric-d-brac collected for 
years in every mart in Europe and the East, jewels, Cashmere shawls, 
Lyons silk—all one heap of ashes. 

The original market—which was as old as the city—was, in fact, 
simply a bazaar of great extent, in which were exhibited for sale articles 
from the world at large, and in which every purchaser, from the highest 
to the lowest, could suit himself on reasonable terms. 





LONDON PALACES 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


I. St. games’s Palace 


Do our readers remember that fourth scene of the Rake’s Progress, 
which Hogarth intends as the beginning of the end? The lune de miel 
has past; of the bitterest /ie/ is the moon now dominant over his 
house of life. Just opposite the two grimy red-brick gate-towers that 
still stand at the bottom of St. James’s-street, two rough buil-dog 
bailiffs, with hard hands and harder bludgeons only too ready for work, 
have pounced on the beau’s sedan. The powdered lack-brain, on his 
way to a levee in the old palace, has stepped out daintily on tiptoe, for 
fear of the mud, as Joe Stoppem, or Paddy, one of the Irish chairmen, 
has lifted up the lid of the sedan to let out the bird shortly to be closer 
caged. The bailiff’s hand will be on him in a moment, for it is inevit- 
able as King Death’s—the fatal writ waves before his eyes. The poor 
milliner’s girl, still purer than many puritan Pharisees, and more inno- 
cent than many duchesses, is dropping her box of patches, or wedding- 
favours, in her eagerness to purchase the release of her unworthy 
betrayer. A slovenly lamplighter on a ladder, filling a street-lamp, is 
all this time slopping his filthy oil over the beau’s wig ; while down the 
street stalks a tall, meagre, old Welsh baronet, with a leek stuck defiantly 
in his hat because it is St. David’s-day, which is also the birthday of Queen 
Caroline, George IT.’s queen. 

That old dark-red gateway, which Hogarth sketched, and Holbein 
designed, is exactly the same now us when George I. used to pass 
through it in his gilt and lacquered sedan-chair, with his six footmen 
(some of them Germans, depend upon it) pacing pompously before, 
acting up to their Bartholomew-Fair ideal of royalty, and six yeomen of 
the guard marching on a level with the windows. Behind, in ponderous 
coaches—perfect Noah’s arks on wheels—came the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber and the gentlemen ushers. The king is perhaps going to open 
Parliament, or is bound to some great anti-Jacobite dinner at the 
Guildhall. 

On other days King George would be in the Mall, attended only by 
half-a-dozen yeomen of the guard. In those days of danger and of 
privilege, Divine Right showed itself often among its subjects, careless 
of Jacobite rapiers and Jacobite bullets. If you had looked in at the 
sedan windows, you would have seen, boxed up in his chair, the German 
gentleman dropped upon us by Providence: a little, pale, elderly man, 
with an ugly pinched nose, and a depressed, rather cross mouth. He 
wears a dark tie-wig, a plain coat, waistcoat and breeches of snuff- 
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coloured cloth, and stockings of the same unpropitious colour. Across 
the breast of his snuff-coloured coat passes the broad blue ribbon. 

It is with the memory of this reserved, cold, silent, gross-minded 
king that St. James’s Palace is specially associated. It was his favourite 
residence, as Kensington was of William and Queen Anne, and Wind- 
sor of George III. The history of a palace should not be a mere 
catalogue of rooms, measurement of windows, or a bailiffs list of 
buhl tables and Louis-Quatorze chairs; the blue room and the yel- 
low chamber do not, per se, interest us much, when they have never 
been seen by us, and probably never will be. But the memories that 
haunt those rooms, and the palace-roof that covers them, have a peren- 
nial charm for us; for the personal character of kings is too little touched 
upon in history, and it is always useful to gauge the hearts and minds 
of the governing class taken in their culminating types. We will 
endeavour, by anecdote and comment, to prove the common humanity 
of kings, and to show that while they sometimes succumb to the urgings 
of temptation, they also not unfrequently rise into virtue. It is with 
the personality of George I. that we have here to deal; his political 
character we leave to the historians, who may explain it as they will; 
suffice it to say that it turned pretty generally on enriching Hanover, 
the probabilities of his hurried return thither being for a long time 
present to his mind. Every event here recorded has been thought of 
in that palace, and every place here mentioned has been talked of 
under that roof. 

George I. was the son of Ernest Augustus, the first Duke of Hanover, 
and Sophia, the daughter of the “winter king,” James I.’s unlucky 
son-in-law, Frederick king of Bohemia. Ernest seems to have been a 
convivial, feasting sort of prince, selling his subjects to Venice, who 
sent them to Greece to fight the Turks; and though reasonably thrifty, 
keeping up great state at Herrenhausen, in a sort of pinchbeck Versailles, 
with all the French vice, only half the French elegance, and none of the 
French refinement. This Ernest had seven children, three of whom died 
fighting against the Turks, Tartars, and Frenchmen—for they were 
of a jovial and fighting family. One son revolted and fled to Rome. 
Our George fought in his youth for the Emperor, hewing away at tur- 
baned heads .outside Vienna and on the banks of the Danube, and he 
also served with courage and fidelity in Italy and on the Rhine. He 
acquired in the camp much prudence, coolness, and decision; but he 
also acquired a taste for brandy-punch, and a taste for licentious plea- 
sures, which he never overcame. His shrewd, ambitious mother, who at 
seventy-three had not a wrinkle in her face and read without spectacles, 
though she was a patron of Leibnitz and spoke five languages, had un- 
wisely left her son to the rough tutelage of his father, who brought 
him up without ever having him taught English. 

The Prince began life by that surest guarantee of unhappiness, an 
imprudent marriage. He was married by his managing mother to 
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Sophia Dorothea, a girl of sixteen, the only child of the Duke of Zell. 
The object of the marriage was not happiness, but the junction of the 
Duchy of Zell and the Electorate of Hanover. The young Prince was 
in love already. Sophia’s mother disliked her imperious and dicta- 
torial sister-in-law, and Sophia herself was attached to a young prince 
of Wolfenbiittel. Almost from the first the young Elector shunned and 
hated his young wife. He even insulted and degraded her by lodging 
in his palace his two mistresses, Mademoiselle Schulemberg, a maid-of- 
honour (afterwards Duchess of Kendal), and Madame Kielmansegge. 
Schulemberg, generally known behind the scenes at St. James’s as “the 
Maypole,” was a tall, lean, ugly woman; while, as a contrast, her com- 
panion, “the Elephant,” was a mountain of exuberant fat, with large 
fierce black eyes rolling under dyed arched eyebrows, two acres of crim- 
son cheeks, and an ocean of bosom uncontrolled by stays. It was one 
of these undesirable creatures who, when her coach was surrounded by 
a hooting mob as she was on her way to the palace, put her head out of 
the window and cried in broken English, 

** Goot people, why you abuse us? We come for all your goots.” 

“Yes, d— you!” cried a rascal in the crowd, “and for our chattels 
too.” 

The fate of the poor wife neglected for these odious women, vicious 
as they were hideous, is a romance in itself—a romance enveloped in 
a mystery probably never now to be unravelled. Dr. Doran, one of her 
historians and well acquainted with German memoirs, believes im- 
plicitly in her innocence. Thackeray, a great master of human nature, 
believed equally firmly in her imprudence and her guilt. According 
to one, she was a pure, suffering woman, who merely wished to escape 
from the prison of her brutally cold and cruel husband. According 
to the other, she gave the love her husband spurned to that handsome, 
dissolute dandy, Philip of Kénigsmark, brother of the equally hand- 
some scamp who employed his servant to shoot his rival Thynne— 
better known as “ Tom of Ten Thousand”—as he drove past the site 
of the recently-burnt Opera-house at the corner of Pall Mall. Philip, 
who was colonel of a regiment of Hanoverian dragoons, had been in 
youth page at the court of Zell, and a boyish lover (it was said) of 
the unfortunate Princess. As to the unhappy woman, if we may be 
pardoned for having an opinion, we incline to her entire innocence. 
The handsome, chivalrous, worthless fellow was unwisely selected by 
her sympathising brother-in-law to help her secret flight to France. 
Kénigsmark, for his own purposes, had pretended love to the Countess 
Platen, a wicked old hag, the quondam favourite of the Elector. At 
his revels at Dresden the young envoy had ridiculed this old woman’s 
affection, and had boasted of having won the heart of the neglected 
wife. The old court woman heard of this ; it worked like poison in 
her; and she determined on revenge. 

The Princess had been absent at Zell, where she had wished to stay, 
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but, forced back by her father, had returned with a heavy heart to her 
old corroding misery at Hanover. The Count Kénigsmark, unluckily, 
arrived soon after at the court to resume his duties as colonel of the 
guard. One night he received, to his surprise, a letter from the Princess 
(forged by his bitter enemy the old Countess of Platen). The letter 
was written in pencil, and expressed the Princess’s wish to see him, near 
midnight, secretly, in her chamber. The Count went, but on producing 
the letter was informed by the Princess that it was a forgery. The lady 
imprudently, instead of instantly dismissing him, began to discuss 
with him the possibilities of escape from that detested life. The Count 
proposed Paris, and offered to escort her there. The Princess expressed 
a desire rather to seek a home at the court of her cousin, Duke An- 
thony Ulric of Wolfenbiittel. 

While this interview was being held, the Countess von Platen was 
busy as Satan. She had sought the old Elector, told him who was then 
closeted with the Princess, and begged for Kénigsmark’s instant arrest. 
The old Elector affected to be jealous, gave her the order for a guard, 
and added playfully his opinion that, “angry as she seemed to be with 
the Count, he was too handsome a man to be likely to meet with ill- 
treatment at her hands.” The Countess heeded not this. How dia- 
bolical must have been the triumph upon the face of the old painted 
Jezebel as she left the Elector’s room on her way to the guard-room, 
eager to wreak her hatred on her contemptuous lover, and to degrade 
for ever the poor young wife who, unconsciously, had been her rival! 
At the guard-room she produced the order, and requested a guard. 
Four men, with halberds, were instantly told off to attend her ; these 
she plied with wine and bribed with money. The men were told 
that the person they were to arrest (she described his well-remembered 
face and dress) was a person whose safe conduct was so important to 
the Elector, that the Elector would rather he should be slain than that he 
should escape. If he ventured to resist, they were to use their swords 
and halberds. 

In the Ritter’s Saal (hall) through which the rash and deceived 
ambassador must pass, there stood a tall, square, massive stove 
that reached from the stone pavement to the dark, gloomy-timbered 
roof. Hidden by one of its sides, the four halberdiers waited for 
their gay victim. Presently they heard his footsteps. As he passed 
their ambush they seized him from behind. He instantly drew 
his sword and wounded more than one of them. It was all in vain ; 
they closed in upon him and hewed him down with their axes. As he 
lay groaning and covered with blood, the tapestry lifted, and there 
glided in the old Jezebel, who going up to the dying man trod 
fiercely upon his gory face. The brave fellow, when he felt his life fast 
ebbing, thought of the lady and what she might suffer, groaned “ Spare 
the innocent Princess !” and expired. 

This is one account ; but, according to one Zayer, an artist in 
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lacquer-work employed by the Princess, who professes to have been 
present at the time of the assassination, the Electoral Prince and the 
Hof Fourier, having returned suddenly from the opera, broke into the 
room armed and wearing masks. The Count, who was sitting on the 
bed of the Princess, with his back to the door at which they entered, 
started up and flashed out his sword. 

“So thus I find you !” cried one of the masks. 

The Count exclaimed, “Who can say anything unbecoming of 
me ?” 

The Princess, clasping her hands, cried, “I, a princess!—am I not 
allowed to converse with a gentleman ?” 

But the masks, without listening, slashed and stabbed at the Count, 
who fought gallantly, and pressed so at the Electoral Prince that he 
at last unmasked and begged for his life ; and, while he did so, the 
cowardly Hof Fourier got behind Kénigsmark and ran his sword 
through him. He fell, groaning, “ You are murderers before God and 
man, who do me wrong.” 

The poor wretch was then taken into a vault, confessed by a priest, 
beheaded, and buried in a hole at once, dug in the right-hand corner 
of the vault by the priest, the Hof Fourier, and the executioner. 

But this account is not faultlessly true, since the Electoral Prince 
was certainly at Berlin at the time of the murder. According to Wal- 
pole, who had been told the ghastly story by his father, who had heard 
it from Queen Caroline, Konigsmark was strangled, and then buried 
under the floor of the Princess’s dressing-room. According to Thack- 
eray the body was buried the next day, and the guards were bound to 
silence. Dr. Doran says the body was covered with quick-lime. This 
was in July. In October of the same year, the Princess, then only 
eight-and-twenty years of age, was sent under escort to the Castle of 
Ahlden, where she remained a state prisoner for thirty-two years. The 
unhappy woman never admitted her guilt; and made but the one pa- 
thetic reply to all her husband’s offers of reconciliation, “If I- am 
guilty, I am not worthy of him ; if I am innocent, he is not worthy 
of me.” 

The Prince’s offers of reconciliation seem sufficient proofs that his 
wife’s crime had been merely imprudence. Shortly after her retirement 
from court, the Princess’s two children—George Augustus, then ten 
years old, and Sophia, two years younger—were taken from the arms 
of their heart-broken mother. Four years after this murder, the old 
Elector died, and George—our George I.—donned the ermine. Sixteen 
years later he passed under the archway of St. James’s Palace, and took 
possession of the English crown—no bad windfall for a little German 
potentate. In 1706 the old Countess Platen, still rosy with rouge 
and white and blooming with ceruse, died. She had long been blind, 
and, as the story goes, haunted at night by the ghost of Kénigsmark. 
The poor Princess was, to the hour of her death, known only as the 
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“ Princess of Ahlden.” For one happy and too short year the poor pri- 
soner was allowed to live with her father and mother at Zell, and then 
was hurried back to her dreary prison-castle. She died a few months 
only before her cruel husband. It is said that George’s son, the rebel- 
lious Prince of Wales, had threatened, if she survived his father, to 
bring her over to England and proclaim her Queen Dowager. 

This was the bitter retribution that King George I. suffered for 
his conduct to his wife. It ran in the Guelph family for the father 
reigning to hate the heir-apparent—it was the hereditary blemish 
of the race; and George II. detested his own son at one time just 
as heartily as: he himself had been hated by his father. George I. 
banished his son to Leicester-fields, and forbad the nobles to visit 
him. No Whitechapel family, hardened by a street life, could have 
wrangled more openly than the Prince and his father. When his grand- 
son was christened in Arlington-street,-the cold, selfish old German 
King, who never expanded to our more generous English feelings, 
insisted on the Duke of Newcastle being co-sponsor to the child—pro- 
bably merely because the shambling, ridiculous Duke was personally 
disagreeable to the Prince, whom he had treated with ostentatious dis- 
respect. When the little heathen, in spite of his remonstrances, had 
been made a Christian, the Prince’s hot temper broke out, he left the 
maids-of-honour on one side of his wife’s bed, and crossing to where 
the King and Duke stood gloomily, menaced the latter, and said in 
broken English: “ You are a rascal, but I shall find you!” In Queen © 
Anne’s time the father had been a Tory, and the son a Whig, and this 
no doubt embittered their subsequent disputes. 

George J. was all through life a cold selfish man, never de- 
viating into warm-hearted impulses of any kind. He was sometimes 
philosophically generous, but that arose more from his German phlegm 
than from the largeness of his hard heart. He never seemed to care 
much for the English crown—probably would have preferred his little 
German court and his pipe-parliaments, the gross conversation of his 
frightful mistresses, his hunting in the Hartz Forest, his punch-sup- 
pers at Herrenhausen, and the pompous reviews of his Bombastes- 
Furioso armies. He despised the Whigs and feared the Tories; he 
could not speak our language, he did not understand our ways, he 
disliked our Puritanism and our English cleanliness. When Lord 
Clarendon entered the German palace, two hours after midnight, on 
the 5th of August 1714, Divine Right yawned, turned in the bed, ex- 
pressed itself vexed, and rolled again calmly into sleep. He did not 
hurry, did not even set out from Herrenhausen till the 31st of August, 
and even then stayed a fortnight cosily in Holland. Though boasting he 
had “the king-killers” (the Presbyterians) on his side, he seems always 
to have regarded England as a mere summer residence, from which 
the Chevalier might at any moment drive him. When he first came 
to the crown he affected his old German thriftiness, and paid for his 
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firing and candle on every Saturday; but he soon learned to launch out, 
and in 1725 demanded of Parliament the trifling sum of 500,006/. to 
clear the debts of the civil list—debts incurred in the short space of 
only three years! For the friends of the Pretender he at first made 
generous excuses. When at a masquerade-ball a Jacobite lady came up 
to him, and pouring out a bumper asked him to drink the Pretender’s 
health, the King made the reply of a gentleman: “I drink,” he said, 
“with all my heart to the health of every unfortunate prince.” It was 
a very graceful reply, but it is the only good saying of his that stands 
on record. 

He treated also in a kingly way the Duchess of Buckingham’s re- 
quest to be allowed to drive through St. James’s Park. The Duchess 
(a natural child of James II.) was a mad, proud virago, and on being 
refused, she wrote to the King, roundly rating him, and calling him 
in the plainest terms a barefaced usurper. George merely laughed at 
the letter, and said, “‘ Oh, la folle ! la folle! qu’on la laisse passer !” 

Still he could set his face like a flint against his opponents. He 
dismissed Bolingbroke, and turned his back on Harley; he ungener- 
ously impeached the Tory leaders for their share in the treaty of 
Utrecht ; he exiled Atterbury, he beheaded Layer, he levied a cruel tax 
of 100,0007. on the Catholics, he repulsed the Duke of Ormond, and 
he ordered or sanctioned 100,000/. reward being offered for the appre- 
hension of the Pretender. 

This was ungenerous for a man just tumbled into a fine estate; 
but when danger grew nearer he became cruel. When Mar raised the 
rebel standard, the Earl of Derwentwater set Northumberland in a 
flame, and the Pretender himself landed at Peterhead, George felt the 
volcano was swelling under the very floors of St. James’s. He was so 
ruthless against the misguided noblemen, that wise men shed tears at his 
severity, and began to ask if the proscriptions of the days of Marius and 
Sylla were going to be revived. He even urged forward the death of a 
crazed, fanatical lad named Shepherd, who had planned his death. And 
yet all these victims of opinion were but the adherents of a Pretender 
to whom he had sometimes wished to bequeath the crown, only that 
his own detested son might be driven from the throne. Walpole even 
asserts that Queen Caroline found in the cabinet of her amiable father- 
in-law a disgraceful proposition of Lord Berkeley to secure the Prince 
and convey him secretly to America. 

That insufferable toad-eater Young, when he welcomed the new 
King to England, said, 

“ And when thy foot took place on Albion’s shore, 
We, bending, bless’d the gods, and asked no more.” 
It appears that this special blessing of ours even swore at his servants 
when they tried, by his fat mistress’s orders, to prevent his drinking 
too much punch at Sir Robert Walpole’s. He laughed at the complaint 
that his rapacious German mistresses sold places ; and enjoined his own 
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cook to steal from him. The only preparation made for death by this 
old sinner was the taking a third mistress—Miss Brett, a dark-eyed 
brunette, who was to have been made a countess, and who quarrelled 
with the King’s imperious granddaughter Anne. This Miss Brett was 
the daughter of that infamous woman whom Savage claimed (it is now 
generally thought unjustly) as his mother. 

The English, as jealous of the King’s visits to Hanover as some 
wives are of their husbands’ evenings at the club, had often to endure 
the cruel separation. Just before he set out for his last journey thither 
some sturdy Jacobites hacked the limbs of his statue in Grosvenor- 
square, hewed the neck half through, and hung a lampoon on its 
breast. On his way George ate greedily of melon at supper, and had a 
paralytic stroke shortly afterwards. He was borne on, half-dead, still 
eager to reach Hanover, and died in his palace at Osnaburg. He had 
promised to return, if he could, to earth, and visit his lean mistress the 
Duchess of Kendal; and that respected lady fully believed that the 
venerable monarch had kept his promise when a large raven came one 
day flying into the windows of her villa at Twickenham! 

A bad son, a bad father, a brutal husband, a king cruel to his de- 
feated enemies—truly this first of the Georges was not a model monarch. 
Almost his last act was to burn his poor wife’s will, in order, as it was 
believed, to deprive his hated son of some important benefits. His 
foreign policy seems to have had but one object—that of securing Bre- 
men and Verden to Hanover. For this he even offered to surrender 
Gibraltar. 

The next George was scarcely better than his father. Mr. Thackeray 
has etched him as a little dapper strutting man, with a red face, white 
eyebrows, and goggle eyes,—a dull, discreditable man, who corrupted 
the morals of his land. His father had described him “as fiery, but a 
man of honour.” His wife George I. termed a devil, because she had 
a sharp tongue, and used to ridicule the old King. 

This second Hanoverian occupant of St. James’s Palace faithfully 
reproduced all the vices of his father ; he also possessed some of his few 
virtues. Physically he was scarcely so personable as the little hard- 
featured man in the snuff-coloured coat and tie-wig. He is painted 
for us as a little gross-minded Sultan, prancing about at a court- 
masquerade with Madame Walmoden, spangled with diamonds and 
dressed as a Turk,—“ a strutting turkey-cock, a naughty little (vulgar) 
Mahomet, with a red, inflamed, choleric face, white bushy eyebrows, 
and goggle eyes,—a dull little man of low tastes,” says our great 
cynic, “who doubted of honour, disbelieved in patriotism, and was 
heedless of religion.” He too, however, like his father, was of a fight- 
ing stock, and was hereditarily brave. He did not slash away at Turkish 
turbans, nor carry off blackamoor pages from the tents of pashas he had 
slain in wild cavalry-charges on the banks of the Danube; but he could 
foin and fence like a gallant, reckless German officer, who had his spurs 
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to win, and he could use them when he had them—with his face to the 
enemy too. He saw fighting on a large scale; not merely park-reviews, 
but great battles and grand scientific sieges, conducted with all the 
true Vauban ceremonial. He served under Eugene and Marlborough, 
' and moved about Flanders with great polyglot armies, that met in open 
plains and under the walls of fortresses, and slew each other according 
to book on the most gigantic scale. At Oudenarde, where Corporal 
Trim bore his spontoon into the thickest fire, and Uncle Toby led on 
his regiment to where it got well peppered, George waved his cocked- 
hat among the foremost. He wanted to fight a single combat with 
the King of Prussia; and would have done it too, only the graver 
and more business-like warriors forbad return to the barbarism of 
chivalry. At Dettingen, where his horse ran away, and all but carried 
him into the French lines, the King leaped off the intractable animal, 
put himself at the head of his grenadiers with the conical brass-plated 
caps, and cried out in his broken English, “‘ Now, mein Gott, I know 
dat I shall not run away ;” he then shook his sword at the French fan- 
tassins and the French cannon, and called to Corporal Trim and his 
comrades to go in at them with the bayonet; and to work with the 
bayonet they went without much pressing. The little King, who hated 
“bainting and boetry,” was proud, indeed vain, of this battle, and, as 
no Homer wrote an Jiiad for him, was accustomed to brag of it; and 
at levees, on the anniversary of that great battle, was wont to strut 
about in the old powder-stained coat, to the admiration of toad-eating 
Dr. Young, and of his greedy favourite Lady Yarmouth, but to the 
scorn and derision of the secret Jacobites. George had always the pert 
self-conscious courage of the game-cock about him. He even wanted 
to head his guards (whom Hogarth caricatured), and go straight at the 
poor faint-hearted Pretender when he came to Derby, and the court- 
ladies at St. James’s began to pack up their jewels and the money 
they had won at pam, or received as bribes. 

This King, like his father, was always slinking away to Hanover, 
where he could be quiet and safe, and reign a Sultan on his own 
dunghill. Once he went for two whole years. Between 1740 and 1755 
he crossed the sea eight times. His life there was stupidly mono- 
tonous—the life of a man with only two ideas in his head. Every 
morning at eleven a drive in procession—king, wife, favourites, mdids- 
of-honour, and hof-younkers—through the tedious linden avenue to 
Herrenhausen, the country palace; again at six the same intolerable 
dusty drive; twice a week a French play; other nights faro in the 
great gallery. 

At St. James’s or Hampton Court there was the same mill-horse 
round, only broken by the silvery laugh of Molly Lepell, or the carol- 
ling voice of saucy Mary Bellenden, who took no pains to conceal her 
knowledge that her admirer (the Prince) was a fool, and a mean fool. 
Lord Hervey, the malicious, clever, effeminate, painted man, into whose 
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sickly face Pope threw his strongest vitriol, describes the tedium: 
“ Walking, chaises, levees, and audiences fill the morning. At night 
the King plays at commerce and backgammon, and the Queen at 
quadrille, where poor Lady Charlotte runs her usual nightly gauntlet ; 
the Queen pulling her hood, and the Princess Royal rapping her 
knuckles. The Duke of Grafton takes his usual opiate of lottery, 
and sleeps as usual between the Princesses Amelia and Caroline. Lord 
Grantham strolls from one room to another (as Dryden says) ‘like 
some discontented ghost, that oft appears, but is forbid to speak ;’ at 
last the King gets up, the pool finishes, and everybody has their dismis- 
sion. Their majesties retire to Lady Charlotte and my Lord Lifford, 
my Lord Grantham to Lady Frances and Mrs. Clark; some to supper, 
some to bed; and thus the evening and the morning make the day.” 
On Twelfth-night at St. James’s, the King and Queen always 
edified the court by playing at hazard in public, for the benefit of 
the groom-porter, the manager of such royal sports. The true toady 


probably always contrived to let the King win; for in 1731 we find 


the King netting 600 guineas, the Queen 360, the Princess Amelia 20, 
the Princess Caroline 10, and the Duke of Grafton and the Earl of 
Portmore several thousands. The amusement that a king practised in 
public in 1731 is now a punishable offence. 

The same paper—quoted by Mr. Thackeray, who knew the Wal- 
pole period well, and delighted in it as a field for cynicism—mentions 
the anniversary of the Queen’s birthday as the 1st of March. It was on 
one of these days that Hogarth drew St. James’s-street. The Queen 
owned to forty-nine on that day; and the well-affected nobility and 
quality all came to see her—according to the ridiculous custom—in 
new clothes. Her majesty was magnificently dressed, says the enrap- 
tured newspaper-writer, and wore a flowered-muslin head-edging, as did 
also her Royal Highness. The Lord Portmore displayed the richest 
dress, though he was all but outshone by an Italian count, who sparkled 
out in twenty-four diamond buttons. 

The King, as we have said, quarrelled bitterly with his son; and 
a miserable, mean, empty creature that son seems to have been, with 
a dancing-master for his best friend, and a fencing-master for his prime 
minister. He affected to patronise honest Gay, the poet. He died, worn 
out in youth, and the lampooners wrote over him that bitter epitaph : 


“‘ Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead ; 
Had it been his father, 

I had much rather, &c, &c, 
* * * * 

Had it been the whole generation, 

Still better for the nation ; 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead, 

There’s no more to be said.” 















THE LAST OF THE WRECK 


THE sea with imperial splendour 
Broke soft on the sounding shore, 
And the moon-time, pale and tender, 
Saw a sight that for evermore 
Had brought the strange tones of sorrow, 
And a grief beyond all tears, 
For the dead to whom no morrow 
Could come in the infinite years. 


The cries were unavailing 
That rang o’er the desolate sea, 
From the doomed ship, madly sailing 
To the death that frowned on the lee. 
No need of the lighthouse-tower, 
And the lamps that flash so bright ; 
They said, ‘‘ We have watched an hour, 
And weary for morning light.” 


But the merciless sea rose prouder, 
And the cloud-rack gathered in gloom; 
The roar of the wind grew iouder, 

And the good ship went to her doom. 
And the moon, when the clouds were riven, 
Looked out on the wreck, and I said, 

** A blessing to all be given, 
When the sea yields up her dead !” 


H. SAVILE CLARKE. 











NITRO-GLYCERTNE AND OTHER EXPLOSIVES 


Every now and then it happens that some casual circumstance sets 
the of woddoi reflecting upon points and topics of science, which, 
though not new to scientific men, come with all the force of novelty 
before the public. The functions of combustion and explosion have re- 
cently been invested with an interest which, popularly at least, they did 
not once possess. Vague apprehensions disturb the public as to what 
malefactors, using the combustive and explosive powers revealed by 
chemistry, can or cannot do. Great names, adopted arbitrarily and 
without reason, have awakened great fears. There are not wanting 
people who would have the public to believe that the composition of 
a renowned incendiary fluid known to the Byzantine Greeks has 
recently been discovered, and that society may be at the mercy of 
certain reckless men. Such being the state of public feeling, it may 
not be unadvisable, perchance not devoid of interest, if we take a 
calm survey of combustive and explosive agencies, whereby some 
conclusion may be arrived at concerning their powers at command. 
At this point the question arises, whether it be politic, or otherwise 
desirable, to draw attention to scientific facts that might else have 
remained unknown to many, who, knowing, would abuse them. This 
is a question which I have no difficulty in solving to the satisfac- 
tion of my own mind, believing that the safety which comes of 
ignorance is ever purchased at too dear a price. The concession is 
one that only holds out a premium for your antagonist to be more 
deeply versed in the conditions of power than yourself; a state of 
things assuredly not desirable. 

To begin with first principles: combustion, in its most general sense, 
is rapid chemical action, attended with the evolution of light and heat. 
No definition is perfect, and accordingly the one given fails to com- 
prehend some few cases which seem to appertain to the combustive 
category. Thus, for example, in the act of respiration, when air is 
breathed, when oxygen unites with carbon or the matter of charcoal, 
carbonic acid being formed and heat evolved, the case seems to be one 
of combustion, although there is no evolution of light. If, however, 
the expression be changed—as we seem to have the right of changing 
it—into the equivalent, that no light can be proved to be evolved, the 
exception will vanish. The material elements of our world are some 
fifty-six or fifty-seven ; the number not being exactly determined. All 
these can take part in the function of combustion ; and the usual prac- 
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tice is, though one founded on convention only, to divide these ele- 
ments into combustibles and supporters of combustion. Thus, if a jet 
of ordinary illuminative gas be ignited, it burns ; wherefore illumina- 
tive gas is usually spoken of as a combustible. If a lighted taper be 
plunged into a bottle of illuminative gas, the taper goes out, but the 
gas itself takes fire ; hence illuminative gas is said to be a non-sup- 
porter of combustion. The distinction, however, is conventional and 
arbitrary, as will be apparent from the following consideration. The 
combustive focus is at the point of contact between the atmosphere and 
the gas-jet; the need of such contact is imperative; but it does not in 
the least matter whether a jet of illuminative gas issue into an ordi- 
nary atmosphere, or a jet of ordinary atmosphere issue into an atmo- 
sphere of illuminative gas. A parallel system of reasoning may be 
applied to any possible case of combustion, and with the similar result 
of proving that the distinction commonly drawn between combustibles 
and supporters of combustion is wholly conventional and arbitrary. 

At a first glance it might seem that certain bodies cannot involve 
the combustive function at all, neither being combustibles nor sup- 
porters of combustion; and probably cases for illustration might be 
fixed upon which, when investigated, would prove the very reverse of 
what they were designed to prove. Thus, it might seem that metals 
can neither burn nor support combustion, whereas no assumption can 
be more averse from the truth. Take iron for instance : common expe- 
rience teaches that in an ordinary fire-place it is the coal that burns, 
not the iron grate-bars; nevertheless, if the metal iron be exposed in 
the condition of very fine powder to the air, it takes fire spontaneously, 
which coal will not do, however finely powdered ; and from this we 
learn that iron is really more combustible, under chosen conditions, 
than coal. Similarly in respect to the metal lead, which may also by 
chemical means be brought to such a degree of attenuation that it 
spontaneously ignites; and this result, again, demonstrates the com- 
bustive energy of lead. 

It is necessary now to bear the fact in mind that combustion, in 
respect to the elements involved, is not destructive. Thus, ifa taper 
be lighted, and permitted to burn out, the taper indeed exists no more; 
but far otherwise as to the elements which once made up the taper. 
These elements were carbon and hydrogen, which, combustion notwith- 
standing, continue to exist, weight for weight, as before combustion, 
only in new and invisible forms of combination. The combustive 
results of a burning taper are—water, which escapes in vapour, and 
carbonic acid. Both, to ordinary sense invisible, may be collected, 
weighed, and estimated, by the chemist, with extreme facility. 

It is not in every case, however, that the results of combustion are 
gaseous or vaporous. Thus, if iron be burned, the result is a solid— 
oxide of iron; if lead, another solid—oxide of lead; if phosphorus, a third 
solid—phosphoric acid. ‘These cases of combustion, wherein a solid 
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burned yields a solid product, illustrate in a very striking manner the 
proposition already enunciated—that nothing is lost by combustion. 
The respective products of iron, lead, or phosphorus consumed are each 
respectively heavier than the original iron, lead, and phosphorus. Out 
of this fact come some deductions. Had iron, lead, and phosphorus 
been never so plentiful, they could not have served the purpose of 
ordinary combustibles, seeing that the results of their combustion— 
their ashes, so to speak—are so much more heavy and so much more 
bulky than the original combustibles used. In a few years’ time the 
surface of our planet would have been converted into one vast ash-heap. 
The property of ordinary economical combustibles, whereby the results 
of their combustion are mostly gaseous or vaporous, is that which 
makes them practically valuable, not the innate violence of their com- 
bustive force. 

Phosphorus is a rapidly combustive substance, as is well known. 
It bursts into violent flame under the influence of a temperature not 
much higher than that of the bodies of animals, and when extremely 
comminuted it takes fire at temperatures much lower. Nevertheless, 
violent though the combustion of phosphorus be, the task of igniting 
a piece of paper by the flame of burning phosphorus is by no means 
easy. The practised experimenter may try and try again, and still be 
baffled. The explanation is simply as follows: phosphorus by com- 
bustion yields a solid residue—phosphoric acid, which, instead of being 
dissipated as gas or vapour, deposits upon the paper, and, covering it 
as with a glaze, protects it from the violent flame of combustion. This 
fact is of some practical importance when taken into consideration with 
the so-called Fenian or modern Greek fire. The latter material is no- 
thing else than a solution of common phosphorus (phosphorus can exist 
in two states, which we may designate as common and uncommon) in a 
liquid known to chemists as “bisulphide of carbon.” If a portion of 
this liquid be thrown upon any combustible material, the bisulphide 
of carbon—one of the most volatile liquids in nature—soon evaporates, 
leaving phosphorus in an extreme state of comminution. The phos- 
phorus then inevitably takes fire, no matter how cold the atmosphere ; 
but it by no means follows that the combustible substance upon which 
it evaporates shall participate in the combustion. If, however, a little 
wax or paraffin be dissolved in the phosphorous solution, then the 
danger of communicated combustion is much enhanced. During the 
American war this liquid was used to a considerable extent as a charge 
for shells, but I am not aware with what results. It is the so-called 
Fenian fire, otherwise the modern Greek fire. It might as well have 
been called the Peruvian fire, the Brazilian fire, or any other fire, hav- 
ing not the slightest analogy with the original Byzantine compound. 
Instead of using the bisulphide of carbon as solvent, chloride of sulphur 
would be found a more effective liquid. Though not so volatile as the 
former, and consequently permitting greater lapse of time before the 
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phosphorus ignites, it has the advantage—considered as a power— 
of liberating a most poisonous and irritating vapour. It is a common 
notion that the Americans discovered these fire-liquids, but a notion 
devoid of accuracy. Chemists have been aware of the fact for very many 
years; but prominence was first given to it in this country during the 
late Russian war. Captain Disney then surprised the public by pro- 
jecting a bottle or glass shell charged with a certain liquid against a 
surface hard enough to break it, and combustible enough to burn ; 
a door, for example. Under the circumstances the wood-work was set 
on fire. The device was involved in some foolish secrecy,—foolish, 
seeing that chemists were well aware of what the gallant captain used. 
About the same time I happened to illustrate the effectiveness of the 
compound painfully, but conclusively. A certain gallant captain put 
himself into communication with me relative to the composition of 
the terrible liquid. I not only told him, but I gave him a vial of 
the liquid, under strict injunctions that he should by no means pocket 
the vial, but carry it in his hand. The admonition was not unneces- 
sary, as the sequel will prove; but the gallant soldier disregarded it. 
Not liking to pass through London streets ostentatiously carrying a 
physic-bottle, he put it in the tail-pocket of his coat. The day was 
warm, and the captain a rapid walker. The liquid expanding blew 
out the cork, then escaped through the coat-pocket, with mischievous 
effect. A few seconds more and the captain was ablaze. I believe that 
any competent court of surgical inquiry would be able to attest the 
combustive efficacy of the liquid. The wound mended, but the sting of 
a joke remained which probably gave the soldier more irritation than 
the burning. The tale at clubs and elsewhere went that he had been 
mistaken for a comet—reason obvious. He chafed under the jibes. 

It has been stated already that there is no analogy whatever 
between these phosphoric liquids and the Greek, or rather Byzan- 
tine, fire. The name has been borrowed arbitrarily, like many other 
names. We speak of paraffin-oil, for example—a strongly odorous 
liquid ; whereas every chemist knows that paraffin is a solid, with- 
out either odour or taste. The so-called Greek fire was not known 
to the ancient Greeks, but was employed by the Byzantines, and occa- 
sionally by other nations, at a period anterior to the utilisation of gun- 
powder. It was thrown in pots, darted through tubes, and projected 
at the extremities of arrows and javelins. From accounts handed 
down, it seems that the Greek or Byzantine fire was what in modern 
military phraseology would be called “ liquid carcass composition.” It 
consisted, I have very little doubt, of sulphur dissolved in native petro- 
leum and nitre incorporated. Such a compound, unlike the modern 
Greek fire, will not ignite spontaneously. It had to be projected alight 
and yet burning, as is done with modern carcasses. Notwithstanding 
the showy characteristic of the modern Greek fire, namely, that of 
its spontaneous combustion, probably the Byzantine fire would bear off 
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the palm, considered with reference to its ultimate power of mischief. 
Confessedly, however, the solutions of phosphorus in either bisulphide 
of carbon are very dangerous ; so dangerous, that some control should 
be imposed on their manufacture, or, more properly speaking, the mate- 
rials of their manufacture. 

This is no proper occasion to go with any degree of minuteness 
into the history of the Byzantine fire. It was by no means confined 
to the Byzantines, as already affirmed. It was used by the Saracens 
during the Crusades ; it constituted a part of the armament of Genghis 
Khan, and was employed on many other occasions. The explanation 
of its disuse naturally flows from a consideration of the history and 
gradual application of gunpowder. So soon as means were discovered 
to utilise the latter, Greek fire was found by comparison incompetent, 
and was thereupon disused. 

Greek fire, be it remembered, is not explosive; neither are its 
modern representatives explosive. To ignite is their only power; not 
to shatter and blow up. This latter function appertains to explosives, 
to the consideration of which at length we come. In order to gain 
explosive energy the following postulates must be fulfilled: first, we 
must have very rapid combustion ; secondly, the combustive energy 
must be of such sort that the results shall be gaseous, either wholly or 
in part. It stands to demonstration that no combustion, however rapid, 
the product of which does not occupy a greater space than the materials 
undergoing combustion, can yield an explosive energy. The cases of 
explosive combustion known to chemists are, so to speak, innumerable; 
but the cases are very few in which the powers of explosive combustion 
can be utilised. Some explosive compounds evolve their gases too 
slowly, others too rapidly, for profitable use; a large number are too 
unmanageable for practice. All these points considered, there still is 
found a considerable residue having valuable properties for certain 
uses. In estimating the relative value of explosives, it is necessary 
to consider what any particular explosive is expected to accomplish. 
One may be best adapted for blasting and shattering; another for 
projecting a bullet. Considered in reference to the latter function, 
I know of no explosive so good as gunpowder; neither do I ever 
expect to learn that any so good as powder has been discovered. 
The defects of this material are that its combustion generates both 
smoke and ashes; in other words, gunpowder fails to satisfy the theo- 
retical conditions of burning into gases wholly. As a per contra, or set- 
off, gunpowder is extremely manageable. It may be made of any degree 
of strength within the limits of its components, and this is a most im- 
portant consideration. Strictly speaking, every gun should have a 
powder especially made for it ; and although this cannot be practically 
done to the uttermost, it is always aimed at, and to a very considerable 
degree approximated. Gunpowder being a mechanical, not a chemical, 
compound, admits of these variations ; whereas the composition of all 
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chemical explosives is fixed by nature, and wholly immutable. Pro- 
ceeding with our comparison, no case was ever known of spontaneous 
explosion of gunpowder; which is more than I believe can be averred 
of any explosive chemical compound. Another important consideration 
is, that gunpowder never deteriorates by storage to any considerable 
degree, far less does it utterly decompose and become effete ; which 
happens to many chemical explosives—and to gun-cotton especially, 
as I believe, notwithstanding all the ingenious devices of Baron Lenk, 
whereby the tendency of gun-cotton to spontaneous decomposition was 
hoped to have been obviated. Moreover, even if the chemical explo- 
sives were equally safe with gunpowder, the latter would most probably 
continue to take the lead as a projectile explosive. It is a fact, but one 
not to have been anticipated, that, whether taken weight for weight, or 
measure for measure, gunpowder evolves more gas on combustion than 
any other known explosive compound, chemical or mechanical. This 
is a point of prime moment in any application of an explosive body to 
projectile uses. Regarded as to its shattering or disruptive effects, 
gunpowder stands rather low in the explosive scale of comparison. 
Contemplated as a projectile agent, this is advantageous. The intent 
of projectile force is not to shatter the gun, but to urge the bullet. 

These points considered, we come to the conclusion, that, whereas 
some explosive bodies would be better then gunpowder—did we only 
dare to use them—for charging a shell, to explode and devastate by 
shattering when launched against the object, gunpowder may still be 
preferable for launching the shell. So far as relates to shells projected 
by ordnance, the fact is conclusively proved that gunpowder is about the 
only safe shell-charge. All the chemical explosives are prone to explode, 
and some inevitably do explode, under the shock of the concussion of 
firing the ordnance. I believe our military authorities have come to this 
conclusion even in respect to gun-cotton ; and if so, then the objection 
applies to all the rest a fortiori. 

It is worthy of remark, however—and military engineers will see 
its purport—that many explosives, so prone to explode that they 
cannot be used as charges of shells to be shot from ordnance, may 
still be employed as charges for shells to be projected at the head of 
Congreve rockets. The contents of a rocket-shell suffer no concussion 
when the rocket first starts, or during the flight of the same. There 
would be no great difficulty in the use of fulminating silver, or mer- 
cury, or nitro-glycerine thus applied; whereas if either were to be dis- 
charged in a shell from a piece of ordnance, explosion by first impact 
would be inevitable. It is difficult to resist the conclusion, that in the 
event of another European war, this fact will be applied. The opinion 
is not propounded, that fulminate of silver, or even nitro-glycerine or 
gun-cotton, will ever constitute part of a field-artillery equipage. The 
danger would be too great. The question is, whether a beleaguered 
fortress might not use these things ; whether these explosives might 
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not find application as coast-defences. The general feeling among 
chemists is that the science of war-engineering lags somewhat behind 
in the application of destructive resources. The writer, for his own 
individual part, would engage to breach the Plymouth Breakwater by 
a submarine projectile; or sink, by similar means, the strongest iron- 
clad the Government have afloat, or ever will have. The British 
Government had the benefit of the suggestion, on or about the 20th of 
November 1861, and in the following way: At that time, being so 
ill that recovery seemed hopeless, I communicated to a friend well 
known in artillery circles, a scheme for blowing up iron ships by sub- 
marine projectiles. The plan was deemed so feasible that the friend 
urged me to communicate with the War Office forthwith. I was too ill; 
besides, my faith in the British war-executive was small even then; it is 
smaller now, that the memory of poor Snider’s broken heart is present. 
I told my friend to communicate the scheme to the War departments 
if he liked, not mentioning my name, but with the reservation that, 
should I ever recover, the right should be mine of stating my claim to 
the invention whenever I might see fit. The scheme was as follows : 
Bearing the two facts in mind, that a Congreve rocket passes through 
water as well as through air, and that to the dimensions of a rocket 
there is no limit, my proposition was, to suspend a rocket at any 
given depth by floatation, point it in the direction of the object to 
be demolished, and fire. Under those circumstances, the only de- 
viation possible would be that in a horizontal plane. The projectile 
would, in point of fact, be endowed with great accuracy of flight, or 
rather of progression. Not being restrained by any official reticence, I 
may state that on the scheme being communicated to Sir William 
Wiseman, he is reported to have objected, on the ground of the un- 
fairness of inevitable destruction. But what, it may be asked, is the 
object and purport of war? There would be no difficulty in manu- 
facturing a submarine rocket that should carry in its head a ton, if 
desired, of nitro-glycerine. We need not inquire what would be the 
effect of a ton of this material exploded under the bottom of an iron- 
clad ; what would be the effect of one hundred pounds, or even twenty ? 

As to the chemical nature and relations of explosive compounds, 
it is a remarkable fact that almost all contain the element nitrogen, 
or azote. This nitrogen is a veritable mystery to chemists—an element 
to impress them with wonder, used as they are to wonders. Contem- 
plate it thus. Here the atmosphere we breathe is made up of two 
gases commingled — oxygen and nitrogen. Of these, nitrogen con- 
tributes four-fifths by measure ; and, so far as by the evidence of the 
atmosphere we can learn, it is wholly void of active properties. If 
instead of the atmosphere we contemplate nitrogen, pure and un- 
mixed, the mysterious negation of this element comes out with equal 
prominence. It does not burn, does not support combustion, has 
neither smell nor taste, and is invisible. Chemists are wont to indi- 
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vidualise this element by stating, not what it does, but what it does 
not do. The veritable corpse of creation one might call this nitro- 
gen, as oxygen may be considered the very life-spirit. Yet trace this 
same nitrogen to its combinations, and then see how the corpse can 
waken to life and energy tremendous. Contradictory and antagon- 
istic is this nitrogen withal; generating things seemingly diverse as 
are the Antipodes. Combined with hydrogen, it generates the powerful 
alkali ammonia; with oxygen, several powerful acids, one of them 
aquafortis. By union with chlorine, it yields the terrible chloride of 
nitrogen, which, discovered by Ampére fortuitously, blew out an eye and 
carried off two fingers, just by way of memento. Probably chloride of 
nitrogen is the most dangerously explosive body known, one to which 
nitro-glycerine is insignificant by comparison. It is amusingly capri- 
cious, this chloride of nitrogen. Touched with a red-hot poker it 
mostly does not explode at all, but evaporates hissing; whereas the 
slightest contact with oil or fat—or, to be brief, most of the things one 
usually comprehends under the general designation “dirt,”—it de- 
tonates with shattering violence. Strangely enough, contact with oil 
of vitriol will not only not explode it, but protects it from casual ex- 
plosion. This fact remembered, the safest way of making the chloride 
is to use leaden vessels previously rinsed with oil of vitriol. A single 
drop exploded on a thick old-fashioned penny-piece beats the copper 
into a miniature slop-basin. Terrible in nature though this compound 
be, it is practically harmless. I have never yet seen the man who 
would dare to make it in quantities larger than a few drops, and these, 
if left to themselves, soon vanish. They fleet into thin air; irritating 
to the lungs indeed, but void of explosive quality. 

With iodine, nitrogen generates a compound equally explosive as 
the last, but hardly to be called dangerous. Iodide of nitrogen may 
be made most easily by steeping a little iodine in hartshorn for a few 
minutes. Chemical combination ensues, whereby the iodide of nitrogen 
subsides in the form of a dark-brown powder. It may be collected and 
handled with impunity when moist ; but when once dry, it explodes on 
the slightest contact, even by the shock of letting it fall on a surface 
of water. In quantities less than a small salt-spoonful this compound 
is hardly to be considered dangerous. It may be employed ‘in some 
amusing devices. Spiders may be cut out of cork, and hollowed under- 
neath; the hollows may be stuffed with the iodide of nitrogen, whilst 
moist and inexplosive; any black brush will yield bristle substitute 
for very passable legs. Presentable spiders may be made in this way— 
and nobody shows mercy to spiders. Placed on a floor, some unfriendly 
foot is sure to descend upon the arachnidan; stuck against a wall, 
some housemaid’s broom comes to the charge. Then follow a bang, a 
scream, a hop ; and the surrounding air grows thick with weird purple 
vapour. 

It has already been said that the explosive bodies known to che- 
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mists are, so to speak, legion; and, being so, it would be folly to 
attempt to exhaust them in one short article. Come we, then, to 
gun-cotton and nitro-glycerine, two explosive agents of great modern 
celebrity. Perhaps it will suffice here to indicate that both gun-cotton 
and nitro-glycerine hold nitrogen locked up and ever striving to get 
free ; hence their respective tendency to explosion. Chemically speak- 
ing, nitro-glycerine may be said to be liquid gun-cotton; it is, in fact, 
little else. Here again we find what seems to be a strange contra- 
diction. Some of us are old enough to remember the burning of a 
tallow-candle—dull, sputtering, guttering, and the everlasting snuffers ! 
Why did the tallow-candle burn so dull? Because of the glycerine the 
tallow contained. Glycerine is incombustible; wherefore, extract the 
glycerine and we have the brilliant-burning composite. Incombustible 
alone, but join that glycerine to the inert nitrogen—that corpse of 
creation, as we called it—and what then? Nitro-glycerine results, of 
which is not the death-dealing natural history written in recent des- 
patches from Newcastle ? 

Nitro-glycerine was discovered by Sobrero just twenty years ago, 
and was first made by Nobel on the large scale. I believe it to be 
less dangerous than gunpowder as to manufacture; not, perhaps, more 
dangerous in use ; and its value for blasting is incontestable. To inter- 
dict its use would seem to be unreasonable. Far better educate those 
who need it to use it with safety. The power of nitro-glycerine as 
a blasting agent is so indisputable, the agent has acquired so high 
a character amongst miners, that a probable result of interdicting its 
use would be to promote its manufacture clandestinely. 

Under these circumstances, the danger to be apprehended would be 
much enhanced. Each small secret manufacture would constitute a 
separate focus of danger. Far better promote large factories, and bring 
the conditions of transport and storage within the sphere of reasonable 
safety. 

Was nitro-glycerine the agent of the late Clerkenwell explosion ? 
Assuredly not. The smoke settles the question. Gunpowder is quite 
competent to do all that was done to that prison; and a very dull look- 
out somebody or somebodies must have kept to permit all to happen 
that did happen. Barrels will hardly be allowed to come so close 
unchallenged to prison-walls again ; but many more ingenious schemes 
are possible. Were the writer bent on explosive mischief—which he is 
not—were he appealed to for a new explosive device, he might suggest 
the following. To tell it is, of course, to protest against it, and 
avert the evil. A full-sized adult coffin would hold some sixteen six- 
pounder Congreve rockets, sticks a trifle reduced, a matter of small 
moment for short ranges. Each six-pounder rocket-head might hold a 
pound at least of nitro-glycerine: nothing so easy. The coffin head- 
piece might be made of paper for appearance, so as to avoid any jar or 
impediment. A string attached to a friction-tube might hang down 
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handy. The procession goes forth, we will assume, slow and solemn. 
All make way, even the police. At a convenient distance from some 
prison-wall to be demolished—say eighty or one hundred yards—the 
friction-tube is exploded, the rockets take flight in a bouquet, and 
inevitably strike the wall. Besides the first impact of sixteen six- 
pounder rockets, there would be the secondary explosive force of sixteen 
pounds of nitro-glycerine. The wall would inevitably go down, and 
things beside. Policemen and special constables would do well to 
keep a sharp eye on funeral processions. If a coffin might thus 
become an instrument of destruction, in how much greater degree a 
hearse ? 

There is a point in reference to the possible utilisation of com- 
bustive and explosive agents that has hardly met with the attention it 
deserves. In coming to a conclusion as to the possible use of certain 
very dangerous agents, the possibilities of regular war have commonly 
been assumed. The individuals of regular armies are not wholly reck- 
less of their lives, though their mission be death. It is otherwise 
with sworn conspirators. A wholly reckless man may dare the terrors 
of many a compound from which a soldier, without any disparagement 
to his courage, would shrink. For example, there is a liquid known to 
chemists under the name of kakodyl. It is a sort of alcohol, holding 
arsenic as the vivifying principle; and its terrible nature may be 
inferred from the statement of what it will do. Kakodyl, when scat- 


tered about, as from a broken bottle or a shell, immediately takes 
fire, and whilst burning liberates arsenical fumes, to breathe a mouth- 
ful of which is death. It has been taken for granted that kakody! is 
too dangerous for the usages of war. That is not the question now. 
Kakodyl could be made in a garret, and may be easily discharged at 
the head of a rocket. 


J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “BELLA DONNA,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETC. ETC. 


Book the First. 
Cuarpter XIV. Tue Servants’ BAtt. 


LaDy MarGarEeT Bowman, impeded again all that morning in her 
designs, saw an opening after lunch-time, when she could swoop down 
and absorb Diana all but entirely. This lady was an enormous eater 
and drinker—as was, indeed, rendered necessary by her habit of body; 
and after such meals her face used to glow and her eyes fill somewhat 
alarmingly. She carried out a little apology, to the effect that the 
medical orders forced her to indulge in large draughts of port wine, 
&c.; and Mr. Chewton, very soon discovering how matters were, would 
come privately, and softly fill up her tumbler—under protest and sur- 
prise. She had a mysterious communication for Diana. 

“Come over to me, dear; [ have something to tell you. You're 
driving over into Calthorpe, aren’t you, dear ?” 

“T didn’t hear,” said Diana faintly, thinking of the riding party, 
“but I shall be delighted.” 

‘It’s no matter; I was told that was all arranged. I can sit at 
home and do my work. But what I wanted to tell you was,—Can- 
ning there, the politician—our chargé @affaires et ministre plénipoten- 
tiaire. Dear me, how I remember poor Vuillaume, the French minister, 
when I and Charles were at Dresden—such attention as he paid us— 
led me into the ball himself. Well, but Canning—who’s a regular 
Pozzo di Borgo—comes to me just now, and says, ‘ Let me talk Europe 
over in the back seat.’ I couldn’t help laughing—‘ Europe in the 
back seat !’"—very clever that is. He says you're the only one in the 
house that understands him.” 

Diana looked a little alarmed instead of pleased at this compliment, 
for Mr. Canning had not much communication with her. But she 
cheerfully gave up the ride, and Mr. Canning Bowman was dragged 
from his letter-case and forced into the back seat,—a sudden reluctance 
which mystified Diana a great deal, she having heard so much of his 
eagerness to go with them. However, with Diana driving, and he sit- 
ting behind, he tried to make the day as agreeable as he could, “ talked 
Europe,” or rather “ Baron Brenner,” with great fluency; Lady Mar- 
garet all the while taking half-mournful side-looks at Diana, with a 
slow shake of her head, in astonishment and wonder. This was all her 
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contribution to the conversation, save now and again, a “Canning, 
tell us about the Baron saying you were a Tallyrandiste of the first 
water.” 

And Mr. Canning, with an “0, nothing,” started off and told “the 
anecdote,” which was really comprised in that word,—the Baron having 
merely said he was Jallyrandiste. 

When they came home from the drive, Diana found his lordship in 
the study, busy with his Zimes. Her plan suddenly darted into her 
head. She sat down beside him, and began a little speech. 

“Now, Lord Bellman, I want you so much to do something for 
me,—a little favour ; if you can, that is.” 

His lordship looked down on her good-humouredly. 

‘My dear Miss Diana, command me; that is, provided it is not to 
get a place for any one.” 

“No, no,” said Diana eagerly; “it’s quite another thing. You 
know to-morrow is my birthday, and papa and I have determined that 
no one is to give me a present, or anything of that sort. But I will 
take one, Lord Bellman, from you.” 

He was a man of the world, and kept a lot of smiles by him of 
interest, enjoyment, &c., which he could fit on as occasion served ; but 
this introduction alarmed him a little. 

“Now, I’ll tell you,” said Diana, getting closer to him, in a most 
coaxing way; “there’s poor Richard Lugard,—a most honest, fine 
fellow, whom we all like here,—and he has set his heart, I think, on 
getting a seat in the House.” 

“O,Isee! And he has sent you to canvass. ’Pon my word—” 

Diana coloured. “No, I don’t mean that,” she said. ‘“ But one 
would be as good as another, just for a little time.” 

‘“‘ But,” said the peer, ‘“‘ what’s to become of our friend Bligh—who 
saved you, too?—isn’t this rather hard on him?” 

“O, as for that,” said she confidently, “I can explain all that. 
You see he is so sensible; and steady, and clever, he can get on any 
way; whereas poor Dick requires this. Robert Bligh can wait; but 
Richard may never get such a chance.” 

In short, the young lady pressed the matter so ardently that she 
at last prevailed, not knowing that Mr. Lugard the father had had a 
long talk with his lordship in the morning, during which he had men- 
tioned a few considerations that rather shook his lordship’s purpose: 
that young Bligh had a long head and a deep one, but was too wise to 
be pliant; that he was full of those advanced Radical opinions and 
crotchets—ballot, household suffrage, &c., and was just the man that 
might turn round on his patron and say, “I am a trustee for the 
people; I was wrong in accepting on such conditions; but now that 
I am here, I feel that I have a superior duty to remain here.” ‘ Not,” 
said Mr. Lugard, “ but that he is a most honourable fellow; but these 
crotchets make slaves of their holders.” His lordship was a good deal 
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alarmed at this view; said he’d given no positive assurance, and would 
hold the matter over. 

That day there was to be another “ state dinner,” and various neigh- 
bours had been invited, chiefly hunting men. The stout, short Mr. 
Pratt, whose chronique was to excite such a fureur in the Mercury a 
few days hence, was invited, and found himself treated with distinc- 
tion and respect, especially by his lordship. 

Hunting is the true democracy, and, like the death it sometimes 
leads to, levels all distinctions. Perhaps it has an aristocracy of its 
own, even though it be a kind of “shoddy” sort. This gentleman 
was consulted obsequiously, and his replies hung upon with admira- 
tion. 

Diana was in infinite spirits. She had gone up hastily to Lugard 
and whispered him before dinner, and that whisper made him start 
and colour, and say, “‘ No; how good of you!” 

“T am an angel, am I not?” said she, and tripped away to take 
Lord Bellman’s arm. “0, do you know, pa,” she called out during 
dinner, “that illness of poor Hodges is not a secret? They were all 
in a fuss at Calthorpe, and told us in the shops that he had resigned 
already. And do you know, papa,” she went on, with that charming 
serio-comic manner of hers, “do you know we saw in my friend the 
radical baker’s window an address to the Radical electors, my friends, 
not to engage themselves ?” 

Lord Bellman looked a little grave. Mr. Gay would have looked 
grave too, but he was busy helping, and thinking of something else. 

* Ah! there’s my popsy for you! She keeps her eyes open.” 

About nine o’clock was to be the servants’ ball in the large oak 
hall. This festival brings an exquisite pleasure to the ladies of that 
condition, and all the young maids were met during the day flitting 
through the house, looking for dresses. The “ word had been passed” 
to friends at neighbouring houses, and the housekeeper, Mrs. Simms, 
had formally invited various “gentlemen” who were acquaintances ; 
and by particular desire a special invitation had begn sent to a London 
footman and a town valet of distinction, who were known, to be on a 
short visit at a house close by. These gentlemen, finding themselves 
rather ennuyés with the simple pastoral pleasures of the country, had 
promised to look in. So might Major Marjoram and Captain de Lacy, 
of the Blues or Coldstreams, negligently promise the almost suppliant 
Mrs. Price, giving her little suburban party, and eager for the presence 
of these warriors to “carry it off.” 

It was “Stanley,” Lady Margaret’s own “ body-maid,” who had met 
these gentlemen, they having visited at Bowman in their professional 
capacity, and being sent into the housekeeper’s room for refreshment, 
had delighted that select circle with their easy London manners and 
lively “‘ hanneckdoats.” Stanley, a fresh, good-looking tirewoman, was 
supposed to have made an impression on the somewhat b/asé heart of 
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Mr. Baker, who had said in a loud whisper to his friend that she was 
** dee-sidedly well-fevered.” 

No wonder it was looked forward to with interest, this little festival, 
giving the world of below-stairs an opportunity for playing at ladies 
and gentlemen, and to thus grow a little more refined. 

Diana took the greatest delight in this coming entertainment. 
With her own maid Fanny, a pretty village-girl little older than her- 
self, she had been busy for such time as she could spare from the great 
people. She had tumbled out all her dresses, dug and dived and 
delved in trunks to fetch up something that would set off Fanny to 
the best. 

“ Here, Fanny, you must have this, and this too. And here, take 
these earrings—I don’t want them. And mind you come to me when 
you are dressed. And there—there’s a wreath too; I’ve only worn it 
once.” 

“ ©, miss—the beautiful French flowers that came from Paris! I 
‘couldn’t—” 

“ O, nonsense!” said Diana. “I'll make papa get me a whole box 
next week. Mind you come to me, and I’ll put them in.” 

And so Fanny did, and, in a pale-blue silk of her mistress’s and a 
muslin body, she was the belle of the feast. 

At nine o’clock the distinguished party of immortals descended 
from above. They found the company already clustered at the door, 
and a little shy before their betters. 

The floor was cleared. The two fiddlers and the “ bass”—a village 
orchestra—were “in high fettle,” and tuning and tuning, as at that 
famous Fezzwig dance, “like fifty stomach-aches.” They were rather 
squeezed in a corner, but could discourse spirited if not very correct 
music. 

Then the young ladies—“ in service” I mean—who had been clus- 
tering together timidly at the door, debouched quite a cloud of muslins 
and silks and flowers, all with their gloves too, save Mrs. Simms the 
housekeeper, an old: conservative as to such vanities, and only lending 
herself to such frivolities. 

Then Mr. Gay, without the condescension too often applied on these 
occasions as a sort of salvo, advanced to Mrs. Simms and begged her 
hand for the first dance. That lady curtseyed with a native dignity, 
and accepted. 

Then Diana went across to Mr. Chewton, who had been expecting 
the honour, and with a pleasant laugh invited him to dance with her. 
That gentleman indeed showed his training and knowledge of the 
world by his calm and almost elegant manner. 

Diana, thus secured, went over to the gentlemen and whispered to 
them with a business air : 

“ Now go and be gracious, and ask those poor girls; and don’t be 
condescending.” 
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Mr. Richard Lugard was in great spirits that night. 

“Give me your orders ; I’ll do whatever you wish. Come, Bligh, 
sir—none of your aristocratic prejudices !” 

And Mr. Richard, by way of noble abnegation and self-sacrifice, 
flew over and offered his hand for the first country-dance to my Lady 
Margaret’s pretty maid, one of the belles of the room. 

Bligh, always a little shy and thoughtful even in such trifles, felt 
awkward in going up to a cluster of servants whom he did not know. 
But Miss Diana, already taking her place in the dance, fluttered over 
to him. 

“ O, won’t you do what I ask?” she said timorously. “I daresay 
this all seems very trifling to you, and I know we ought not to ask you. 
But,” she added, with a little mystery, “ they all expect it, just for to- 
night and Christmas; and I only ask the dance.” 

Bligh was looking at her with the air of being a little hurt at these 
rather gratuitous suppositions. 

“T have no wish,” he said gently, “to shirk my duty, or any duty 
you put on me. But I did not happen to know any of these young 
ladies.” 

He saw Diana’s little maid, and went over to ask her. But another 
gentleman was beforehand with him; Mr. Baker, with curt and blunt 
promptness, which he had seen a good deal of in London drawing- 
rooms, “cut in” before him, and cut out the prize before his eyes. 

“ Beg pardon,” he said, “ but hengaged to me.” 

My Lord Bellman’s “hown gent” saw Mr. Baker wink at him; by 
which he knew that this was only a clever invention; but Bligh felt 
the awkwardness of debating with a valet about his claim to a lady’s- 
maid, and withdrew. There was infinite tittering at Mr. Baker’s clever- 
ness. Then the music struck up, and all plunged forward with vigour 
and agility, and Mr. Gay’s partner, Mrs. Simms, got into motion with a 
grave activity that was almost amusing. Diana, vis-a-vis, was laugh- 
ing—laughing to everyone all round as she “set” to Mr. Chewton’s 
portly person. 

“Now then, no shrinking—real steps—work away!” said Mr. Gay 
cheerily, as he pranced by, warming to the business. 

Bligh was looking on a little ruefully, and yet amused and in- 
terested. 

“She might, I think, be a Zittle more kind—after what has passed.” 

His mother saw him “moping” in this way, and came over to 
him. 

“T hope, dear, you are going to enjoy yourself like the rest. And 
engage her in time before all the others. Come—you know, all these 
are little points in the game.” 

“My dear mother,” said he smiling, “you are so sanguine. What 
zs the game ?” 

“My dear boy, when will you believe altogether in your mamma, 
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without her having to explain everything? Why, even in your standing 
here, dancing with no one, there is an inferiority. It looks as if you 
had tried and couldn’t, See! Look round. Every one of your standing 
has succeeded in that. I know it is not worth anything; but still it is 
a point lost.” 

Bligh reflected a moment, then said, “ You are always wise, mo- 
ther, and think of everything.” He went up to Diana. “ There will 
be dancing, I suppose, later for us? And, if so, would you— ?” 

“T shall be delighted,” said she with a smile. ‘“ Do you know you 
are beginning to surprise me ?—a grave barrister like you coming out 
in this way! I shall be delighted—that is, after my dances with Mr. 
Lugard.” 

“ What, engaged already !” 

“ Yes,” said Diana nodding, “since dinner. The early bird, you 
know.—Thank you, Mr. Chewton, we had a very charming dance.— 
By the way, Mr. Robert, I want to speak to you privately and confi- 
dentially. Suppose we take a walk round the room.” 

Mr. Bligh was delighted. His mother’s fond eyes followed them 
with approbation as they walked. Miss Diana was setting out that 
most captivating of all the little “ properties ;” that moue-moue, confi- 
dential, mysterious, and persuasive look. 

‘“‘ Now,” said she, “ Mr. Robert, I want you to do me a favour—a 
little favour. You know my birthday is coming on.” 

“To be sure,” said Bligh; “ anything you like.” 

“ But you must promise me.” 

‘Well, I do,” he said smiling. 

‘Well, you must know there is a great scheme on foot about this 
Calthorpe election, and I was speaking to Lord Bellman this very 
evening—canvassing him, as I may call it; but he told me that you 
were thinking of it.” 

Bligh looked at her mystified. ‘“ Well,” he said, “and what does 
this mean ?” 

‘* Well,” she said, almost turning round to look into his face ; 
‘“‘ what we want is this; there is poor Richard Lugard here, as we all 
know—a little unsteady, you know, and wants application.” 

Bligh was looking uneasy and doubtful. 

“ Now, you,” she went on eagerly, “are sure to succeed. O! you 
are so clever.” 

“ But,” said Bligh quietly, “ what is it you wish me to do?” 

“Well,” she said, hesitating, “to let him get in, if possible, for 
Calthorpe. You are so wise, and full of sense and knowledge and 
learning,—you are sure at any time; whereas this is the only chance 
he may have. If you said a word to Lord Bellman—” 

“ T declare,” said Bligh impatiently, “ this is rather too much. I am 
getting tired, Miss Gay, of being always told I am wise, and sensible, 
and all that. It seems to me to be rather a drawback than anything 
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else. And let me say, too, it is a little unkind to make such a request 
of me.” 

“Unkind!” said she, starting; “‘O no, I didn’t mean it so.” 

*‘T am sure not,” he said more gently; “but you don’t know what 
you ask, or the difficulties of the thing. It seems to me that I am 
to be called on to give way to Lugard in everything; and why you 
should ask me above all others—unless you are so particularly inte- 
rested—” 

Diana drew herself up ; a tinge of colour came into her delicate cheek. 

“T suppose you mean after yesterday, Mr. Robert Bligh? You 
needn't remind me of it. I am quite sensible of the obligation, and 
always shall be, I hope. You will not find me ungrateful, I assure 
you. But I meant no harm in asking you what I have.” 

His blue eyes turned on her with gentle surprise and grief. 

“Was I dreaming of such a thing? No, indeed, I assure you. No 
one thinks less of that poor service than I do. But, with all respect 
to your wishes, I am not called on to give way in this manner to 
Richard Lugard ai/ my life long. We happened to be at school to- 
gether; we are neighbours here; but that is all. We are not on such 
terms of romantic friendship. Besides, there are real difficulties in the 
matter, that you can have no idea of. The thing has gone further 
than you think ; I am half-pledged as it is.” 

“ But I tell you,” said Miss Diana coquettishly, “I have made it 
all right with Lord Bellman.” 

“There are things besides Lord Bellman,” said he; “but I am 
not at liberty to say more now.” 

“QO, then, you really refuse me the only little favour I ask you! 
Very well; it is no matter—none in the world, Mr. Bligh.” 

“You don’t know the difficulty,” said Bligh gently; “something 
has occurred in Calthorpe which has made it almost impossible. 
Then there is my mother, whom I must consult, and who has her 
wishes ; just as you would do what would please Mr. Gay, your father. 
And as I say—as for Lugard, there is no reason why I should make 
any sacrifice for im, as—” 

*O, hush!” said the young lady in a frightened voice. 

A curling lip and flashing eyes were looking down on him. 

“No sacrifice for me, Mr. Robert Bligh!” he said; “who wants if 
from you? Pray do not think of it. I don’t require it from you or any 
man. What were you talking about, pray, where I was concerned? 
Would it be impertinent to inquire? Ah! there is the music. Come, 
Miss Diana—our dance. You'll tell me all about it. ’Pon my word, 
Mr. Robert is getting quite lofty in his speech since he rowed out in a 
boat and rescued a lady.” 

“Now you mustn’t talk that way,” said Diana half-smiling, but 
greatly relieved, as she saw that Lugard was not going to make a noise 
or a quarrel about the matter. 

VOL. Iv. KK 
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* Ah! no, I won’t complain, then,” said he. “But I warn you, 
you'll be reminded now and then of D’Orsay and that splendid rescue.” 

Diana could not help smiling, but became grave again in a second, 
and shook her head, and looked over a little guiltily at Bligh, who 
all but knew what they were saying of him. This sort of polite faith- 
lessness is based on a sudden confidence and good-humour between two 
persons; and a hundred times in this little state of effusion we can- 
not resist fraying, as it were, just the edges of our dear friend’s cha- 
racter. Then the two went away merrily into the heart of the dance. 
Diana was in great spirits, but she was not guile pleased with Mr. 
Robert Bligh—why, she could not say; yet she found herself repeat- 
ing Lugard’s remark, “that he had merely rowed out in a boat,” and 
that she would be reminded of it often enough. 

But we should now have noticed the two London gentlemen, who 
were indeed making an effect—Mr. Baker and friend. In dress they 
were scarcely distinguishable from the persons they served, having small 
bouquets and white kid gloves. It was seen before the night was over 
that of Mr. Baker Miss Stanley had made a conquest. He, as it were, 
appropriated her; and a neighbouring footman, hitherto an admirer, 
and whose attentions had been accepted, found himself dismissed with 
the polite unpoliteness too often exercised in analogous cases in a scale 
above. The neighbouring footman glared, and breathed harder as 
these successive slights were put on his head with an almost sweet un- 
consciousness. He felt his own awkwardness, uncouth bearing, diffi- 
culty of disposing of his hands, &c. Nay, he almost fancied he heard 
his preferred rival allude to him as “ Bumpkin.” Alas! Mr. Baker 
could walse! Miss Stanley was the only one of the young ladies trained 
in the accomplishment; and when the persons of quality present were 
at last flying round, Mr. Baker and partner joined in the dance, and 
. were quite as “‘ heasy and floatin’” (words used by Mr. Baker’s friend) 
as any of the others. The neighbouring footman—very raw in the 
face, and feeling his hands a dreadful incumbrance—had to look on. 
He had besides to hear the pleasant “rallyings” from Miss Stanley’s 
female friends. 

Mr. Gay was watching the scene with intense enjoyment. 

‘* Look at my popsy, how she spins it with the future member! 
I am sorry Chimeleigh can’t come down. It would do him good to 
join in this. I think he coddles himself too much.” He was talking 
to the hunting man. “ Well, I won’t give up D’Orsay yet. I chose 
him out of a hundred. He’s the stuff in him all the while. The 
groom tells me he’s been off his corn lately; but if we had him in 
good fettle—I tell you what; I'll ride him over to this drag-hunt on 
Friday and restore his character for you. I’d back him against the 
whole of them. You know my little woman there can’t be expected to 
have a wrist of iron, and the fox knows it well ; with me it’s another 
matter.—I say, Bligh, my man, what’s wp against the grain to-night? 
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Why don’t you stir those legal stumps of yours? Shake ’em out, man. 
Put Blackstone and the sheepskins out of your head for a while. Go 
and ask my girl to dance. Why, you ought to win everything you 
pleased to-night ; as my poor little woman mightn’t be footing it there 
but for you.” 

“ Don’t say that, please,” said Bligh fretfully ; “ everybody gives it 
that turn. It’s no such obligation at all, and I don’t want it to be 
considered so. So pray forget it, and make Miss Diana forget it too.” 

Mr. Gay said afterwards, “Curious fellow, that Bob Bligh. I don’t 
know what he is at.” Then he thought of the old school-quarrel, and 
burst into a hearty laugh. “That's going on still,” he said. “She—my | 
popsy’s—putting them by the ears still. Lord Bellman, I'll tell you as 
good a thing as you ever heard. There’s no love lost, I suspect, be- 
tween these two lads, I can tell you.” And then he enlarged on that 
old story with which the reader is now pretty familiar. 

“ He is a little too magisterial for me,” said his lordship, repeating 
a criticism that seemed destined to be always pronounced on poor 
Bligh. “Too wise; too much of a monopoly of that sort of thing. I 
like the other man; he is so open and dashing. He’d make a good 
M.P., I can tell you, and I daresay rattle off a good speech. Do you 
know, I begin to be afraid Mr. Bligh would stand too much on—er— 
principle. I mean, what he considers to be principle.” 

“QO, he’s a fine honest fellow, and all that,” said Mr. Gay; “but I 
suspect he hasn’t shown us his politics yet. There’s no knowing 
about ¢hat. O, he'll do, never fear. Our friend will come on his legs 
whenever he likes.” 

Thus the crowd, if it is obliged to put up with constantly hearing 
some Aristides called Just, takes care to indemnify itself by pleasant 
and secret carping at the mortal whom they are thus compelled to 
accept. 

Meanwhile the festival was going forward. It was past one o’clock; 
but these were good rustic dancers, who danced but seldom and meant 
business. They were only beginning, as it were, and showed marks of 
violence. The young girls panted through their exercise without re- 
straint or disguise, and showed flushed crimson cheeks. Our genteeler 
ladies might have been well shocked at such an exhibition. But the 
progress the gentlemen made from town—and notably Mr. Baker— 
was all but appalling, to certain hearts at least. The native coachman 
and more native footman were by this time shouldered away out 
of the field, and were glowering afar off. The latter had found his 
hands utterly odious and a burden. He saw it was fast drawing on to 
the “ yard behind the stable” and a meeting with Mr. Baker, and the 
coachman to see fair. The first gentleman was indeed utterly ram- 
pant. He had the control of the whole, suppressing the country- 
dances as “wulgar,” tolerating only “ wallsirs” and “ curdrills,” in which 
he and his conquest, with the higher circles, alone took part. What 
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could the men do? The ladies were all charmed with the new gentle- 
men. Now comes Robert Bligh to Diana, enjoying herself immensely 
and quite exvited: 

“* Now,” he said, ‘‘ I suppose this is to be our dance, at last ?” 

The young lady put on an air of comic doubt and surprise. 

“ Really now, are you sure? or was it not the next after this? 
Don’t you think it is too crowded? and I am so tired.” 

So do young girls love to plague gentlemen of an easy temper; 
with your dashing gallants they dare not play such tricks. 

Bligh quite understood, and smiled. 

“Tam not going to let you off,” he said; “I have waited for my 
turn long enough.” 

Up comes Lugard express. 

“Our dance,” he says, ‘‘Miss Diana. I have got these rustics to 
play a good valse. Heaven knows what they will make of it.” 

Asmile of mischief came into Diana’s face, almost breaking through 
an expression of concern. 

“ Dear, dear me!” she said, “there must be a mistake here. Mr. 
Bligh tells me I am engaged to him.” 

“Surely,” said Bligh warmly, “ you can’t really affect to say that 
there was a mistake? I came to remind you a dozen times. Nothing 
could be clearer.” 

** Nothing could be clearer,” said Lugard coolly. ‘There was the 
valse first, the quadrille, and the valse again. It was all settled dis- 
tinctly. But, my good Bligh, you’re not before the Chancellor or 
Master of the Rolls asking for an injunction. Don’t glare at me, my 
dear friend.” 

Miss Diana tittered—she could not help it. Bligh was glaring. 
She would laugh anywhere—in church, if a surplice was awry. Bligh 
was a little wounded. It seemed that since he had done her that service 
she had all but turned against him. ‘ 

She did not answer Bligh, but with an attempt at a light manner, 
said : 

“OQ, nonsense! they’re going to begin.” 

“No; you must give me my turn. No? well, I'll never ask you 
again.” 

Lugard looked at her and pursed up his mouth, as being over- 
whelmed. 

“What will become of you?” he said. ‘ How will you get over 
that? This is getting serious. Hallo, there goes the music! Come 
along, Miss Di, and drown care.” 

The spirit of mischief was in Diana. She gave a helpless look at 
Bligh, turned irresolute to Lugard, who swept her off in a moment. 

Bligh turned away. 

“Well, that settles all,” he said, “and Iam glad of it. I have 
no business in this ga/ére—as, indeed, I might have known.” 
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When the dance was over, Lugard came up to him triumphant, and 
took him by the shoulders behind. 

“Won't do,” he said, “Master Robert. Red against black any day. 
All your Coke-Littletons ar’n’t worth anything at a ball—except to 
put in astove. I wish you saw your wicked look at that poor little 
girl.” 

“T am getting quite tired of this, Lugard,” said Bligh, trying to be 
very calm. “ And I don’t think you behaved quite kindly or straight- 
forwardly.” 

“ Pray, how then?” said Lugard gravely; “explain yourself. You 
are surely not going to make a business about a valse, because a young 
girl chose to throw you over in a dance? that seems rather childish.” 

‘You understand me perfectly. I don’t mean that. But I think, 
considering how long we have known each other—However, it’s no 
matter.” 

“My dear friend, I was at school with you—but so I was with a 
hundred more fellows. Come, now, no romance of this sort.” 

‘With all my heart,” said Bligh, “and certainly, considering our 
last day there, there is no reason for romance.” 

Lugard’s brow darkened at this allusion. 

* You had the best of it there by an accident. I was off my guard, 
and you stoleamarchon me. School and college victories are no test, 
all the world knows that. Hug yourself in the thought and welcome, 
my good Bligh. I am for victories in real life. I want to win in love 
and elections. Ha! ha! You understand. And I think I am doing 
very well so far. Eh! come, do your best, you won’t score against me, 
I warn you.” 

Bligh was now thoroughly roused. ‘ Because I have not tried as 
yet. Suppose I begin now ?” 

And he walked away. The other, a little taken back at the change 
in his manner, looked distrustfully after him. 

But now it was growing late. Lord Bellman was in bed again. 
The “quality” were dropping away gradually. Mr. Baker alone was 
unfatigued. He was sitting in a corner, nursing his knee, with the 
lady he had so fascinated. A little more, and the native footman’s 
large hands would be at his throat. Every one was talking of the 
conquest. 

When all were going to bed, Bligh stole quietly away. He thought 
of his mother with uneasiness. She was still up and watchful. He said 
his good-night a little hastily. ‘She will not be pleased with the 
night’s work,” he thought. ‘ What could I do ?” 

She whispered him, “Good child,—good son,—nothing could be 
better !” 

He looked up wondering. ‘“ Worse, mother,” he said; “it’s all a 
delusion ; and we’d better dismiss it, and waste no more time.” 

“You foolish boy, you know nothing. I have been looking; you 
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have made progress to-night. I know girls and their ways, and I am 
more than satisfied. I will tell you something else to do to-morrow. 
Dream up a little of your politics to-night.” 

And Bligh went away pleased, but wondering still more. 

It did seem that Mrs. Bligh was in some way right, for Miss 
Diana came fluttering down. “Where is he? Where is Mr. Robert ? 
Gone away, and I going to dance this last dance with him! O, Mrs. 
Bligh, I am afraid he is angry with me !” 

“ Angry with you?” said Lugard, “ what folly ! Come along, finish 
with me.” 

“No, indeed !” said she pettishly. “This was all your doing, and 
I'll punish you ; but I’m too tired; I’ll talk to Mrs. Bligh instead.” | 


CHAPTER XY. 
A NEW CHANCE, 


THE breakfast-table the next morning was all in clatter with talk- 
ing over the arrangements for the drag-hunt. Here was a new excite- 
ment—who would ride, what was the course, who were to be the riders? 
It had been got up by Pratt, and by that “true British sportsman” 
Mr. Featherstone, the M. F.H. It was new to that part of the country, 
but some had seen it practised very successfully in Ireland, over the 
Kildare country, or with “ The Blazers.” All tongues were once more 
loosed, and his lordship, greatly pleased with his previous day’s exer- 
tions, looked forward to it with great pleasure. 

Then the mail came, and his lordship again became absorbed in 
despatches—now contracting his brow, now smiling complacently, now 
elevating his eyebrows, as who should say, “‘ Now what are you at ?” 

“Ah!” he said, “ Pollock, my man of business, will be down here 
to-day, about the Freeman estate. Curious how news travels; he says, 
‘I suppose you have heard that there will shortly be a vacancy by 
death or resignation in this borough. This will add something to the 
value of the property, as the Freeman interest used to be all-powerful.’ 
It is to be the Bellman interest now. This all concerns Mr. Richard 
Lugard. Give me one of your good cigars after breakfast, and come 
and have a talk with me on the lawn.” 

When the dance of the night before had been talked over, and 
Mr. Baker’s conquest and the native footman’s grief and rage de- 
scribed,—how there had nearly been a personal altercation between 
the two gentlemen after midnight ; and when Lady Margaret had 
told how her maid, in the flush of triumph, had disclaimed the idea 
of any relations with “such trumpery” as the native footman, the party 
broke up. Lord Bellman went out with Lugard “for the cigar ;” and 
Diana, bright as was the morning, came up all smiles to Mr. Bligh. 

“T am sure,” she said, “you thought I behaved infamously last 
night. I know you did.” 
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Bligh, whose eyes were following his lordship and Lugard a little 
abstractedly as they walked on the lawn, turned to her absently : 

“ How?” he said, with genuine surprise. “O, I remember! Dear, 
no!” 

“ But you should have tried again. I was looking for you at the 
end of the night; but you’d gone away in a Luff, I am sure.” 

“ T assure you, no,” said he laughing, and with an earnestness that 
showed truth. “I went to the smoking-room, and had a cigar with 
one of the officers. They were telling some rather funny stories, and I 
am ashamed to say how late we stayed.” 

Now, considering the amount of capital this little heroine had ex- 
pended last night and on the present morning in a sort of remorse, and 
resolution to make amende and soothe the wounded soul of the man 
she had treated so cruelly, this reception came on her a little unwelcome. 
She said nothing, and in a moment was called away. 

Lunch came round, following at a very close interval on the heels 
of breakfast. Instead of “Come and stay a few days with me,” your. 
country-house host should surely write, “Come and ea¢ a few days with 
me.” Lunch is a poor mongrel meal, which is not the cheerful herald 
of a day’s work, like the brighter breakfast, nor the pleasant finish, as 
the great state-dinner that day. It was of extra splendour. There 
was a place vacant for some time; no one remarked it, for there 
were many dining—the officers, and Captain Gilpin, the diverting pan- 
tomimist, who had secretly brought a small bag, which contained his 
stage-dress and properties. His brethren told everyone that Gilpin 
would kill them with laughing. 

Mr. Pratt had been asked; and the Garibaldian, having long since 
taken the measure of the young lord, and seen that any matrimonial 
minings or borings were simply idle, had turned her attention to the 
young officer Lugard, whose spirits and offhand manner she liked. 

With the young ladies who belong to the corps we have called 
Garibaldians there is one rule: never to be idle, but to engage the best 
that is available. Thus the warfare goes on; and as Chimeleigh was 
out of the question, Lugard came next, and would do till some- 
thing better offered. This excellent economy of labour and time would 
have its fruits. Besides, as she told Diana, she began to feel a sort of 
sentiment towards this gallant and ready young man; and Diana was 
delighted to portion off Mr. Dick with her friend. She laughed as she 
did so, and affected to think he would be pleased. He looked “ black” 

at this ill-usage ; but it did not make much difference, for he contrived 
to sit very near her. He was in great spirits, and great good-humour 
with himself. In truth, he had noticed Bligh’s absence. 

“We shall have some fun to-night,” he said. ‘I made Gilpin 
put up his tom-fool’s dress to do the blind man. I don’t understand 
how any man can stand up in the middle of a room and buffoon; but 
that’s his concern. It makes me laugh, and is very good of its kind.” 
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“ Goodness me,” said Diana with a start, “how odd! Where's Ro- 
bert Bligh? I wonder has anything happened?” 

“Why, do you mean to say,” said Dick with scorn, “that he was 
expected, and that he has not sent ?” 

“ O, I am sure,” Diana said with a face of concern, “something 
important has happened. I know him so well.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, ‘some wretched two-guinea brief has tumbled 
in. At the Bar, you know, they get so greedy. They sacrifice every- 
thing, and would kiss the very coat-tail of an attorney. Our friend, 
you must know, has a very wary eye to the pounds. I remember his 
saving ways at school. We used to call him Doctor Syntax, you know.” 

*O, here he is!” said Miss Diana, half rising in her excitement. 
**T knew he would come.” 

Miss Diana, indeed, had always an absent idol—a curious little 
perverseness, which sent her young mind off from what was present to 
what was away, or was to come. 

Dick looked black again. Bligh stole softly into his place; it was 
exactly opposite Diana. 

“T am so sorry,” he said, “but I was kept. Some people from 
Calthorpe came in, and I could not get rid of them. I tried all 
I could.” 

‘“* Everyone has been talking of you, my friend,” said Dick. “ When 
there is a dinner-party in the case, all other things give place, you 
know—even briefs. But what do you say to Miss Diana only having 
missed you a minute ago?” 

‘“ T am so glad of that,” said Bligh calmly; “so I am just in time, 
you see.” 

“What do you do with all your fees,” said Diana, “and making 
such a quantity of money ?” 

‘ This was not law-business,” said he. 

** So much the worse,” said Lugard, with a loud laugh. “It was 
settled before you came in, that that was your only excuse.” 

‘* And what was it, then?” said Diana. 

‘** O, some business,” said Bligh, ‘‘ which—” 

“ O, a mystery!” said Lugard. ‘“ Our friend is so close and guarded 
—he won’t commit himself. We must beg his pardon for asking.” 

** T meant no harm,” said Diana with a sort of serious penitence. 

“TI make no mystery,” said Bligh laughing, “and there is no harm 
in it. It was simply a deputation from Calthorpe.” 

“A deputation!” repeated Lugard, laying down his knife and fork. 
** What on earth about?” 

Mr. Lugard senior, not very far away, had caught the words, and 
looked on eagerly. 

“So curious a thing,” went on Bligh; “and I am sure you will 
laugh. But I have almost made up my mind. Richard, you won’t 
like it, I am afraid.” 
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“You are getting a way of talking like a sphinx.” 
“Well, I found our little place quite filled up; two gigs at the 
door, and the drawing-room full of large men. Prosser, the sad- 
dler—” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say they came to you about the election 

“Exactly,” said Bligh. “ Wasn’t it curious, after our talk this 
morning? They had heard all about the present man’s sickness; and 
Prosser, who is the leading politician—” 

“A flaming Radica!,” said Lugard, growing excited; “nice sort 
to come to a gentleman. I’d have kicked the dirty fellows out of my 
room.” 

‘Yes, he is a Radical; but we talked things over, and I found his 
opinions were nearer mine than I supposed. We have all a sort of 
philosophic Radicalism, which can stretch, and do very well.” 

« And you—what did you do?” 

“Well, I hesitated a long time; but they were so pressing, and 
showed me so much the almost certainty of the thing—” 

“That you gave in! ’Pon my word, these are nice surprises! We 
never know what will happen before going to bed. He’s very clever, 
isn’t he? always planning something in this secret way.” 

“ There was nothing secret about it,” said Bligh laughing. ‘It was 
as much a surprise to me as to anyone.” 

Miss Diana was listening with great interest. For the power of 
getting on in the world she had the deepest respect and awe. Here 
was a fresh move in the game. 

‘“‘ How delightful!” she cried; “ wouldn’t it be amusing, a regular 
election; or,” she added, laughing, “a contest between you two? How 
funny it would be!” 

“ And let the best man win,” said Bligh with interest. “It would 
be exciting. The Army against the Bar.” 

Diana had turned grave. 

“No, I hope not. There must be nothing ofthe kind. What would 
we do? no, no.” She saw Dick’s eyes glaring about, and fixed at times 
on Bligh with a very wild and fierce expression. 

He hardly spoke for the rest of dinner, or affected to talk very 
earnestly to his companion the Garibaldian, who was quite pleased 
with the impression she had made. Though the regular army was 
not in sight, this skirmishing kept her hand in. 

At last the ladies retired, and Mr. Gay called to those far off to 
close up. He had hardly settled himself comfortably, and thrown an 
eye down the table, when Lugard, who had moved up close, said very 
loudly, 

“Here's a piece of news brought in during dinner. It seems 
Mr. Bligh here has been spending his day canvassing.” 

All started. 

“ Hallo, Master Bob!” cried Mr. Gay, “ what’s this?” 


o” 
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“Lugard means,” said Bligh quietly, “ that a number of the 
electors came to ask me to stand—” 

“ Quite unsolicited, of course,” said Lugard, with a toss of his head. 

“Quite. They were there some hours. They went over all the 
chances, and certainly made out a very enticing case.” 

“But, my good friend,” said Mr. Gay gravely, “what are you talk- 
ing of? Who are they—publicans or potwallopers ?” 

“No; Prosser, you know—” 

“What, Prosser!” said Lord Bellman starting. ‘Why, he’s for 
me; at least, they told me so. I declare, I don’t understand.” 

His lordship was put out, Mr. Gay looked vexed, and Richard tri- 
umphant. Bligh put himself together as though he was going to 
address a throng. 

“TI must explain,” he said. “ Lord Bellman will understand that 
as yet I have been quite passive in the matter. Though,” he added, 
smiling, “after what passed this morning, I think I am perfectly 
free.” 

“OQ, quite so, quite so,” said his lordship. 

“T think that’s all fair,” added Mr. Gay relieved. 

“Well,” went on Robert, “they told me candidly, that as far as 
Lord Chimeleigh went they were quite content, and that Lord Bellman 
being lord of the soil, and all that, they would not like to go against 
him; but with any deputy, as Mr. Prosser remarked, it would be a 
different matter.” 

“ How handsome!” broke out Lugard loudly; “ how condescending! 
Lord Bellman ought to be grateful. Do you know what this fellow 
Prosser is, whom Mr. Bligh has taken up? A low blackguard of a 
Radical, a pothouse politician, that I wouldn’t leave in the room 
with a half-crown on the chimney-piece. That’s what he is. I must 
congratulate Mr. Robert Bligh on the new friends and allies he has 
picked up.” 

There was something so vehement in this speech that everyone 
looked with some wonder at the speaker. Mr. Lugard pére said 
quietly across the table, “ What are you talking of—about allies and 
friends? Take the thing quietly, my dear boy. Keep that for the 
men. Prosser is a shrewd, long-headed fellow, and our knowing friend 
Bligh was quite right to make up to him.” 

“T never had a communication with him before to-day,” replied 
Bligh quietly. 

“Ah, but mamma had,” said Mr. Lugard, showing ai/ his white 
teeth ; “your clever mother, she knows how to do this.” 

“T know nothing of it, and my conviction is—” but he stopped ; 
for it flashed on him that what Mr. Lugard had said explained it. 

“Yes, I am quite right,” said the other triumphantly. “ But it was 
very well done.” 

“Very well done!” said his son in the same excited tone—“to 
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take up principles of that sort! I should be ashamed to do it, and 
wouldn’t for all the seats in the world. He says he is a philosophic 
Radical. I don’t understand these refinements.” 

“OQ, it will soon be generally understood. I mean an educated 
Radical—educated morally and intellectually. All that is wanting is 
self-restraint. Ifthe lower class were well off and, comfortable, and 
educated out of their violence and unreasonableness—which ¢s what 
is radical—there would be nothing to be afraid of.” 

“‘T suppose you’d sit down with them to this table ?” 

“Certainly,” said Bligh, “ under those conditions.” 

“ And this is the stuff you and Mr. Prosser were talking together ? 
—’pon my word !” 

“‘T am afraid the army is a poor school,” said Mr. Lugard senior. 
“‘T must tell you, Richard, you are saying very foolish things. But 
if I may ask Mr. Bligh, what is he going to do?” 

“Well,” said Bligh with a sort of confidence, “we have not quite 
decided ; but, really, I am thinking of trying it. I know I shall fail; 
but as my friend and adviser the queen’s counsel says—the next best 
thing to being elected is having been a candidate. It is everything 
to a barrister. As Lord Bellman was kind enough to speak to me 
about it, and gave me a sort of offer, I expressly said to them, if 
Lord Chimeleigh was in the case, I should not move in the matter.” 

“ Well, I must say that is all fair and aboveboard, Mr. Bligh. 
We must talk this over together, and make out something.—What 
about the drag-hunt, Gay—what is the hour? How is D’Orsay?”’ 
And as it was plain his lordship wished to change the subject, the 
whole company, except Richard, were presently riding away over the 
course—now on the back of D’Orsay, now on the other noble animal— 
inspecting this jump and that; and Mr. Pratt, who had been silent 
as the grave during the dinner, suddenly had his jaws relaxed, and 
became fluent. 

In the drawing-room, when the “ gentlemen joined the ladies,” 
there was a pleasant excitement. In that bright realm, in the soft light, 
Diana was fluttering with an air of mystery—a bright creature, indeed, 
herself. Something was coming. Captain Gilpin was missing. She 
was looking to the door. Presently it was opened by Mr. Chewton, who 
on occasion would graciously lend himself to undignified offices, and 
who announced, in his best professional way, “Mr. Slapbang.” To the 
amazement of the beholders, the wonder, surprise, and delight of the 
assembled thousands, as the Mercury would have said, a sort of men- 
dicant or beggar-man entered, all rags, all patches, with an old hat 
without a crown, and a couple of long straps. covered with knives. 
This stranger entered quite coolly, and standing in the middle of the 
room, began quite coolly a sort of chant, “Buy my knives! Who'll 
buy, who’ll buy! Knives to grind!—razors to grind!”—in short, 
convulsing every spectator. The Garibaldian said later, “she was 
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shrieking with laughter,” especially when the inimitable humourist 
went round to the ladies, and asked ‘hem for a razor to grind. Diana, 
to whom he made this proposal first, looked a little grave. This was 
the whole performance ; yet he kept it up, on such material, for more 
than half an hour, until Mr. Gay, with his arm round Diana, said in a 
half-whisper, : 

**T think, doatsey, we’ve had enough of the knife-grinder.” 

What a thing is esprit de corps—a synonyme, surely, for charity and 
love! The delight and admiration and pride of his brother officers 
was something to see. They looked not at him, but at the other 
faces, to see how they were affected. They grinned— Buckstone,” or 
“the Funny Blake” of the music-halls, whom they placed higher than 
Buckstone, was nothing to this—all, except Lugard, who kept apart, 
and glowered and “ pished” at it, and said it made him sick. But he 
was out of humour;—and waiting for an opportunity, when he had 
retired, and everybody was saying how funny it was, and how “clever” 
it was, Lugard came up to Bligh, and said, 

“Come down and have a turn at the billiards.” 

Bligh said with surprise, ‘ Billiards! My dear Richard, not now, 
surely. We should have gone after dinner.” 

“ Well, you needn’t play. Come down; I want to speak to you.” 

They went down, Bligh wondering. They went outside on the 
terrace, and then Lugard suddenly turned, and placed himself in front 
ofhim. Bligh saw that he was excited—his eyes “savage,” his cheeks 
flushed. 

“ Now, then,” he said, “what does all this mean?—what are you 
coming to? I must know, and know it here too, before you leave 
this place !” 

“QO, this is mere absurdity,” said the other impatiently. “Iam 
getting tired of it! Let us go back, and talk of this in the morning.” 

“Yes,” said the other scornfully, ‘“ when you will have time to get 
up your lawyer-like schemes, and plot something else. J am tired of 
it, and sick of it. You have laid yourself out to scheme against me, 
with all those little tricks in which you are so skilful.” 

“T have no tricks, Lugard,” said the other quietly; ‘you never 
made a greater mistake. The way you go on to me—and have al- 
ways gone on—really seems the result of some morbid delusion. Only 
for that—” 

“Yes, only for shat! Go on; finish, please.” 

“No, not this time,” said the other impatiently. ‘I won’t give 
you that opening. I am afraid you want to pick a quarrel with me. 
And if you only think a moment, ¢hat won’t benefit you in the least ; 
for you must see that, if I took a real enmity to you, my tricks, as 
you call them, would be doubly dangerous.” 

“Then I'll match you, tricks and all, as sure as my name is Richard 
Lugard. And I tell you, you don’t leave this to-night, until I hear 
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from you what you mean—what you are doing here in this house, and 
what wretched scheme you had—” 

“ About what ?” 

“About me—about her! Now, don’t attempt it; it won’t do. You'll 
find I’m a man not to be played with. I’ve a demon in me that will 
come out one of these days, and won’t stick at a trifle.” 

‘There is no need for all this,” said Bligh. ‘ Now you are reason- 
able, or more reasonable; and I see what you want. As for threaten- 
ing me, you know that is absurd. But you wish to know my scheme. 
Is it about the election? Very well; I must go on with that. I 
wish to rise in the world, and can’t afford to lose such a chance ; there. 
What else ?” 

“You cold, crafty fellow! That’s it, is it? Then you won't, if I 
can hinder you—if I was to beggar myself and my father both !” 

“Fair again—quite fair. There’s an honest and straightforward 
principle—” 

“Don’t give me your sneering speeches, I don’t want them. And 
what do you mean about her—Diana ?” 

“ Ah! ¢hat’s another affair. You can’t expect me to be so candid 
in that. But I may tell you this: I do admire her, and always have 
done so; though I should never dream that she would think a poor 
plodding lawyer worthy of her.” 

“He will send me mad!” said Lugard, stamping with rage. “ Never 
mind; if I were to live for nothing else, I will live to defeat you 
here. What insufferable airs! You have laid yourself out for all this! 
But I shall lay myself out too. Mind, I give you warning ; expect 
nothing from me. I shall stop at nothing with such a—” 

‘With all my heart,” said Bligh; “then that’s understood, and I 
am glad of it. You might have made me a warm friend, and I would 
not ‘hen have wished to stand in your way. But you have always,” 
added Bligh, a little excitedly, “behaved to me so unkindly and 
ungraciously—as if you had a sort of hatred to me—that I am 
glad it has come to this. I shall make no more efforts at conciliat- 
ing you, but just go on in my own course, as if you were not in the 
world.” 

“Then don’t carry that too far,” said Lugard, in a low suppressed 
voice; “I warn you. I can’t trust myself—” 


“Why, where on earth—” said a sweet voice, “are you talking of 
the law and the prophets? Come back to the drawing-room, I beg. 
It is not decent to our little hostess. And young men are scarce.” 

This was Mr. Lugard pere. 

“Go, Bligh, at once, like a good fellow, and don’t lose time.” 

Bligh went away hastily. Mr. Lugard waited till he was gone; 
then the sweet voice changed. 

“ You fool!” he said ; “ you great, ill-conditioned, helpless fool! Is 
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this the way you mean to get on in the world? Have you no sense or 
brains, you vulgar-minded fellow ?” 

“It’s no use talking to me that way,” said Dick; “I have to bear 
enough without that.” 

“Then bear it, and get on by yourself. I see nothing is to be made 
of you. You have no delicacy, no tact. Why, that man’s little finger 
has more wit in it than your whole twelve stone.” 

“* Because he schemes and plots.” 

“ And why don’t you? But you can’t. A clodhopper or a bump- 
kin would do more. Picking a vulgar quarrel here! Good God! But 
it’s useless teaching you. I tell you what now, Mr. Richard, you must 
look after yourself. I’ve spent too much money on you, teaching you, 
as it is; and now I’m not going to pinch myself, in my middle-age, 
to support you. You are as helpless now as you were at the school, 
when that fellow disgraced you publicly.” 

‘“‘T haven’t forgotten that day yet, long ago as itis. I'll beat him 
yet, and get interest from him too.” 

“Well, do so; it’s your own affair. But, in God’s name, don’t take 
that vulgar way of violence and losing your temper. You can’t imagine 
the childish figure it makes you cut. If you’ll let me give you one bit 
of advice—and if you are sensible, you’ll take it—your hands are too 
coarse for this delicate work ; you haven’t the neatness of touch for an 
affair of this kind. That other girl—that iron-master’s daughter—I 
think would do for you better. And you might have a chance there. 
She is coarse enough, God knows! But it’s all plain sailing; and I 
could help you there with the old father. But how do you mean to 
beat him, pray ?” 

“‘Why, at this election. If I have to sell my commission, I’ll oppose 
him.” 

“ And come on me afterwards. By God, you shan’t, sir! Do as 
you like, though; but mind, I warn you. If I could advise you, I 
would work that lord still. But no matter. And as for the girl—” 

“T’ll beat him there too.” 

“And a fine way you're going about it! Get back to the drawing- 
room, and lose no time. I daresay the fellow has scored a point or two 
in your absence. God help us! a man like you—in a cavalry-regiment 
—and to be spoon-feeding you in this way!” 

Both gentlemen came back to the drawing-room; Mr. Lugard pére 
looking as sweet and placid as if he had just gone to his room—as 
he said he had, for a handkerchief. Richard, as he entered, saw that 
Bligh was indeed scoring a few more points. The little lady of the 
house saw his restless eyes, and her almost mischievous heart was 
pleased. She was very young, and this sort of game, new to her, 
seemed the most exciting and amusing thing in the world. These 
were such happy days for her, she thought; and to this night she used 
to look back as one of the happiest. Her father came up to her. 
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“Do you know where I have been, popsicums ?—taking a sly look at 
D’Orsay. He is in grand fettle. How will you lay out your money ? 
I am going to put another fifty to it. How will you lay it out? All 
I ask is a little out of it; a picture for old papsy—coloured, to hang 
in his room, when he gets past his work, and you are married. I see 
that’s not far off.” 

“Years, you foolish man; a great many years.” 

**Q, Isee, miss !” with one of his loud enjoying laughs. “ Listen to 
this, Lord Bellman. She has some hearts to crack yet, before she goes 
into harness! A nice plan she is laying out! Never mind.” 

* And the picture, dear,” she whispered ; “ why didn’t you tell me 
to-day? ‘To-morrow I will drive into Irnston, and I’ll sit to the man 
there.” 

“ Ah, witch, witch !” said he, looking at her with inexpressible fond- 
ness. ‘ How she thinks of her old man!” Many afterwards remembered 
this picture of the fond father and his daughter. 








AFTER THE BATTLE 


THE wistful hound creeps, list’ning, to the door ; 
The favourite steed stands idle in the stall ; 
The wild-fowl, fearless, flutter on the moor; 
The old retainers linger in the hall : 
O, will he never, never rise again, 
To look upon them all ? 


They brought him in with blood upon his face ; 
They told how they had found him in the field, 
Where the dead foe lay thickest in the place, 
With tatter’d colours grasp’d, and shiver’d shield, 
Lying face downward on the blood-soak’d plain, 
’Midst those who would not yield. 


He does not know our faces as we stand 
About his bed, watching each fitful breath ; 
In his delirium, as with sword in hand, 
“ 'reedom,” he cries, “in England or in death !” 
Then with a hoarse shout, lifting his hot head, 
“The day is ours !” he saith. 


So through long nights and days that bring no change, 
Or change but from wild hopes to wilder fears, 
And still our faces are all dark and strange 
To him; and the long nights of pain seem years 
In their duration ; and we watch him now 
Through a thick mist of tears. 


And still the hound creeps, wistful, to the door ; 

And still the steed stands idle in the stall ; 
The fearless wild-fowl flutter o’er the moor ; 

The broad notch’d sword hangs rusting on the wall ; 
And he, O God, may never rise again, 


To look upon them all! 
M. E. BRADDON. “ 








